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PROGRAM. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  23. 

8:15  P.  M  —  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  by  The  Blackfriars.  (Elks' 
Auditorium). 

SUNDAY,  MAY  24. 

11:00  A.  M. — Commencement  Sermon,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Princeton  University. 
(Clark  Hall). 

MONDAY,   MAY  25. 

9.00  A.  M. — Annual  Contest  for  Trustees  Prize.     (Clark  Hall). 
10:30  A.  M. — Baseball  Game,  Louisiana  vs.  Alabama.     (Campus). 
3:30  P.  M. — "The  Taming    of  the    Shrew,"    outdoor    performance. 

(Campus). 
8:30-11:00  P.  M.— President's  Reception.      (President's  Mansion). 

TUESDAY,  MAY  26. 

r 

9:00-11:00  A.    M. — Business    Meeting    Society    of    Alumni.     (Clark 

Hall). 
11 :00  A.  M. — Oration  before  Society  of  Alumni,  John  A.  Johnson, 

Governor  of  Minnesota.     (Clark  Hall). 
1:00  P.  M—  Alumni  Banquet.     (Woods  Hall). 

4:00-6:00  P.  M. — Baseball  Game,  Louisiana  vs.  Alabama.   (Campus). 
8.00-10 :00— Glee  Club   Concert.      (Elks'   Auditorium,   Tuscaloosa). 
10:00-12:00  P.  M. — Class  Reunions.     (Places  to  be  announced). 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  27. 

9:00  A.  M. — Annual  Meeting  Board  of  Trustees.     (Garland  Hall). 

9:30  A.  M. — Planting  of  Ivy  by  Senior  Class. 

10  :00  A.  M. — Commencement  Oration,  George  E.  MacLean,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  President  State  University  of  Iowa.      (Clark  Hall). 

11 :30  A.  M. — Conferring  of  Degrees  by  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

4:00-6:00  P.  M. — Baseball  Game,  Louisiana  vs.  Alabama.     (Campus). 

9:00  P.  M. — University  Reception.     (Woods  Hall). 
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Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D., 
Professor  of  English  Literature,  Princeton  University. 


Zech.   14:20.     In  that  day  there  shall  be  upon  the  bells  of  the 
horses,  Holiness  unto  the  Lord. 


The  horse  is  an  animal  whose  future  is  said  to  be  uncertain. 
But  his  past  is  secure.  He  has  done  more  than  any  other  crea- 
ture to  aid  man  in  the  tasks  of  civilization.  He  has  carried  bur- 
dens, ploughed  fields,  drawn  wagons  and  chariots,  quadrupled 
man's  speed  of  motion  and  ten-folded  man's  power  of  work. 
He  has  also  been  the  chief  ally  of  man  in  war,  and  one  of  the 
principal  instruments  and  symbols  of  wealth  and  pleasure. 

Social  distinctions  have  taken  name  from  him.  Among  the 
Romans,  the  aristocratic  order  was  called  Equestrian.  The 
French  chevalier  and  the  Spanish  caballero  took  their  titles  from 
the  Latin  cabalhts.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  horsthegn 
was  a  high  court  official,  and  among  their  English  descendants 
cavalier  was  supposed  to  describe  a  gentleman.  From  earliest 
times  the  possession  of  the  horse  has  meant  power  and  indus- 
try, strength  in  battle,  ease  in  social  life,  and  manifold  pleasure. 

The  emblem  of  the  might  of  Assyria,  and  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Israel  in  her  days  of  splendor,  was  the  horse  and  the  chariot. 
Of  Solomon,  it  is  recorded  that  he  had  forty  thousand  stalls 
of  horses  for  his  chariots  and  twelve  thousand  cavalry  horses. 

The  racing  of  horses  has  always  been  a  favorite  amusement 
of  rich  and  poor.  In  the  days  of  the  Olympic  games,  it  was 
connected  with  religious  ceremonies.  In  our  own  times  it  is 
also  connected  with  idolatrous  rites  far  more  objectionable: 
the  worship  of  the  base  god  Mammon  and  the  blind  goddess 
Fortuna.  The  noblest  of  animals  is  used  for  cheating  purposes 
by  the  meanest  of  men,  so  that  cynics  have  described  the  horse 
as  "that  quadruped  which  has  an  inhibitory  power  on  the  hu- 
man sense  of  veracity."  More  lies  have  been  told  about  the 
horse  than  any  other  beast  that  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  horse  has  drawn  toward  himself  more 
of  the  best  human  qualities — gratitude,  generosity,  affection — 
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than  any  other  animal  except  possibly  the  dog.  He  has  been 
the  sharer  of  man's  toil,  the  comrade  of  his  adventures,  the 
minister  of  his  pleasures.  From  the  farmer's  boy  who  knows 
the  joy  of  having  a  nag  of  his  own  to  take  his  best  girl  out 
driving,  to  the  great  general  of  a  lost  cause  who  calls  his  grey 
war-horse  "Traveller"  one  of  his  best  friends ;  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  know  something  of  the  value  and  virtue  of 
a  good  horse. 

What  does  the  prophet  mean,  then,  when  he  says  that  in  the 
golden  time  which  is  coming  for  his  people,  "Holiness  unto  the 
Lord"  shall  be  inscribed  not  only  on  the  crown  of  the  High 
Priest,  but  also  on  the  bells  of  the  horses ? 

He  means  that  the  whole  life  of  man — its  work-side,  its  play- 
side,  its  political  side,  its  social  side — the  whole  round  of  hu- 
man existence  and  activity  shall  be  governed  by  the  same  high 
and  noble  ideals,  the  same  laws  of  purity  and  righteousness, 
that  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  valid  in  the  sphere  of 
religion.  He  means  that  men  shall  not  split  their  lives  into  two 
parts,  the  secular  anl  the  sacred,  and  do  good  in  the  one  and 
evil  in  the  other.  He  means  that  there  shall  be  one  rule  and 
standard  for  the  leaders  who  ride  and  for  the  followers  who 
walk.  He  means  that  wealth  and  war  and  pleasure  shall  be 
judged  by  the  moral  law.  He  means  that  men  shall  aim  in  all 
things  to  serve  God  with  a  clean  and  upright  and  noble  spirit, 
consecrating  their  possessions  and  their  powers  to  Him,  and 
manifesting  the  holiness  of  life  in  its  wholeness. 

Holiness  is  impossible  without  wholeness.  The  words  are 
near  akin,  perhaps  the  same  in  origin.  Integrity  means  entire- 
ness.  A  holy  life  is  one  that  has  all  that  belongs  to  it,  and 
nothing  that  does  not  belong  to  it.  The  evils  and  sins  of  man's 
existence  come  from  the  attempt  to  break  it  up,  divide  it  into 
fragments,  subject  it  to  different  laws  and  make  it  serve  differ- 
ent masters.  Our  social  iniquities  grow  out  of  the  idea  that  one 
man  may  have  an  interest  in  life  separate  from  the  interests  of 
his  fellow-men  and  independent  of  their  welfare,  that  one  class 
in  a  community  has  a  right  to  live  and  prosper  at  the  expense 
of  other  classes.  All  the  making  of  bad  laws  and  the  breaking 
of  good  ones  may  be  traced  back  to  this  false  idea.  The  bells 
of  the  horses  behind  which  corrupt  law-makers  and  successful 
law-breakers  have  ridden,  have  not  been  inscribed  "Holiness  to 
the  Lord,"  but  "The  best  for  us  and  the  rest  for  our  friends." 
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I  think  it  was  this  unjust  and  essentially  unholy  derangement 
of  social  and  political  life  that  the  prophet  had  chiefly  in  mind 
when  he  made  his  prediction  of  a  better  time.  The  nobles  and 
princes  of  Israel  had  been  a  most  iniquitous  and  luxurious  crew, 
oppressors,  robbers,  spendthrifts,  cowards.  The  prophet  had 
a  vision  of  a  fairer  state,  in  which  the  leaders,  the  captains  both 
of  industry  and  of  war,  the  equestrian  class  whose  symbol  is  the 
horse,  should  be  obedient  to  righteousness,  devoted  to  duty,  up- 
right in  character,  stainless  in  honor,  and  entitled  to  bear  upon 
their  equipage  that  noble  motto,  "Holiness  to  the  Lord." 

The  idea  of  such  a  state  has  been  the  hope  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  all  true  social  progress.  Far  in  the  distance  lies  the 
dream  of  a  day  when  all  men  shall  be  equal  in  wisdom,  power, 
and  virtue ;  but  the  only  way  to  reach  that  golden  day  lies 
through  a  social  state  in  which  all  men  shall  have  a  fair  chance, 
?.nd  the  best  men,  the  wisest,  the  noblest,  the  most  righteous 
shall  be  chosen  to  lead  and  rule.  That  such  a  state  was  the  aim 
of  the  founders  of  our  republic,  I  firmly  believe.  That  it  is  still 
the  desire  of  the  great  body  of  our  people,  I  firmly  believe.  And 
that  in  spite  of  disappointments,  delays  and  reactions,  we  shall 
move  steadily  toward  its  realization,  I  earnestly  hope  and  pray. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  if  the  fact  of  which  our  text  is  a 
figure  were  really  embodied  in  our  national  life?  If  we  were 
sure  that  the  great  power  of  our  country  would  never  be  used 
in  war  of  conquest  or  aggrandizement ;  that  the  great  wealth  of 
our  country  would  never  minister  to  pride  and  ostentation  and 
enervating,  vicious,  self-indulgence ;  that  the  arts  and  amuse- 
ments of  our  country  would  be  sane  and  healthful  and  invigor- 
ating: if  we  were  sure  that  our  leaders  in  every  sphere  were 
men  of  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart  and  that  the  whole  com- 
monwealth was  bound  together  and  cooperant  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  nobler  life,  a  truer  liberty,  a  higher  happiness  in  all 
its  members ;  then,  indeed,  we  might  rejoice  in  the  success  of 
our  great  experiment  in  self-government,  and  write  upon  the 
bells  of  America's  horses,  "Holiness  unto  the  Lord." 

It  is  well  to  have  such  a  political  and  social  ideal  before  us. 
It  is  well  to  think  of  it,  and  speak  of  it,  one  to  another,  and  take 
counsel  together  concerning  its  fulfillment.  Mere  talk  about 
an  ideal  state  is  a  feeble  thing;  but  dumb  content  with  an  im- 
perfect or  corrupt  state  is  a  fatal  thing.  Glittering  generalities 
are  not  worth  much  but  decadent  maxims  are  worth  less.     A 
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Utopian  is  better  company  than  a  cynic.  We  shall  never  have 
a  nobler  and  a  more  whole  political  and  social  life,  unless  we 
turn  from  the  fatuous  smooth-sayers  who  tell  us  that  all  is 
well,  and  the  fanatical  rough-writers  who  tell  us  that  all  is  ill, 
to  the  wholesome  plain-speakers  who  tell  us  that  things  may  be, 
and  must  be,  better. 

But  the  mistake  that  men  are  making,  just  now,  lies  in  sup- 
posing that  this  betterment  can  come  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  uplifting  and  purifying  of  personal  character.  You 
cannot  make  a  golden  age  out  of  leaden  men.  You  may  change 
the  ownership  of  all  the  property  in  the  world,  but  the  use  of 
it  will  still  depend  upon  the  intelligence,  probity,  and  fairness 
of  the  human  beings  who,  collectively  or  individually,  own  it. 
The  best  of  laws  will  be  mal-administered  by  a  knave  and  mis- 
interpreted by  a  fool.  The  character  of  a  nation,  a  state,  a 
town,  a  church,  a  college,  of  any  association  of  men  is  the 
result  of  the  ideals  and  principles  which  control  the  individuals 
who  compose  it.  You  can  get  nothing  out  of  it  except  what 
they  put  in,  and  the  measure  of  each  man's  contribution  is  just 
the  zvholeness  of  his  life  in  service  to  God  and  man. 

I  turn  from  the  general  to  the  particular.  I  ask  what  it 
means  for  you  to  have  "Holiness  unto  the  Lord"  written  upon 
the  bells  of  your  horses. 

Well,  one  thing  that  it  surely  means  is  this.  You  must  play 
your  part  in  this  complex  civilization  as  persons  who  have  re- 
ceived special  advantages  and  opportunities,  and  who  owe  a 
corresponding  duty  both  to  man  and  to  God.  And  what  is 
your  part,  just  now  ?  It  is  the  part  of  those  who  are  chosen  out 
of  millions  to  receive  training  for  future  efficiency  and  leader- 
ship, the  part  of  those  who  are  learning  to  ride.  It  is  not  your 
present  duty  to  go  into  business  to  make  money,  or  into  poli- 
tics to  get  practice ;  it  is  your  business  to  go  into  study  to  learn 
something ;  it  is  your  duty  to  read  and  listen  and  think ;  to  get 
some  acquaintance  with  literature,  ph'losophy  and  science;  to 
acquire  some  power  of  speaking  and  writing  your  mother 
tongue  with  correctness  and  decency. 

It  means  a  good  deal  that  you  young  men  and  women,  in 
the  flower  of  your  age,  should  be  released  from  the  other  activi- 
ties and  duties  of  the  world  in  order  to  play  this  part.  The 
responsibility  for  playing  it  well  comes  up  to  you.  I  can  re- 
spect the  boy  who  says  to  his  father,  "I  don't  want  to  go  to 
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college,  because  I  don't  want  to  study."  But  the  fellow  who 
goes,  knowing  in  his  heart  that  he  doesn't  mean  to  study,  the 
fellow  who  stays,  knowing  in  his  heart  that  he  is  not  really 
studying,  but  loafing  through  his  courses  with  no  higher  aim 
than  to  squeeze  through  his  examination  and  forget  it, — isn't 
it  a  little  difficult  to  feel  much  respect  for  such  a  manifest 
fraud  and  worthless  fruit? 

A  man's  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility,  which  is  the  prac- 
tical side  of  his  religion,  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  inscribe 
upon  his  college  course  this  motto,  "Holiness  and  Wholeness 
to  the  Lord."  Let  him  say  to  himself,  "I  mean  to  get  all  that 
I  can  in  the  way  of  knowledge  and  culture  and  develop- 
ment, mental  and  physical  and  moral,  out  of  this  university. 
I  mean  to  do  the  thing  for  which  I  was  sent  here,  become  a 
stronger  and  more  intellectual  man.  I  shall  make  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  every  course  that  I  take ;  and  play  every  game 
as  well  as  I  can ;  and  live  cleanly  and  vigorously.  I  shall  do 
this  with  my  whole  heart,  as  a  service  to  God,  and  I  shall  ask 
Him  every  day  to  help  me  to  do  it  wholly  and  holily." 

Another  meaning  of  the  text  for  you  is  this.  You  must  get 
the  idea  of  the  integrity  of  your  whole  life  clearly  before  your 
mind,  and  understand  that  the  work  by  which  you  are  going  to 
earn  your  living  when  you  get  out  into  the  world,  is  part  of 
the  offering  which  you  are  to  make  to  God.  I  know  that  this 
idea  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  commercial  spirit,  which  says 
that  a  man's  work  in  the  world  is  simply  a  way  of  making 
money  with  which  he  can  buy  what  he  wants.  But  it  is  just 
because  I  believe  that  this  teaching  of  the  commercial  spirit  is 
false  and  fatal,  that  I  urge  you  now  to  cut  loose  from  it  and 
give  your  soul's  allegiance  to  the  other  doctrine.  A  man's 
work  ought  to  be  the  best  expression  of  himself,  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  order  and  well  being  of  the  world,  a  service  for 
which  he  may  honorably  take  as  good  pay  as  the  world  would 
give,  but  which  is  in  itself,  after  all,  his  best  joy  and  his  great- 
est reward.  Choose  something  to  do  which  you  know  is  worth 
doin<^,  and  do  it  as  well  as  it  can  be  done.  Never  think  of  your 
occupation,  your  business,  as  something  apart  from  yourself ;  a 
mere  task  which  you  must  do  in  order  to  get  rich  enough  to 
enable  you  to  do  nothing ;  a  thing  beyond  the  range  of  morals 
and  honor  and  holiness.  That  is  the  mistake  which  gives  us, 
every  now  and  then,  the  shocking  spectacle  of  a  man  whose 
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private  life  is  pure  and  good  plunging  suddenly  into  the  depths 
of  shame  in  his  business  life,  because  he  has  thought  of  it  as 
a  thing  by  itself,  outside  of  religion — because  "Holiness  unto 
the  Lord"  was  not  written  upon  the  bells  of  his  horses.  And 
how  is  it  possible  to  fortify  the  soul  against  such  a  deadly  error, 
how  is  it  possible  to  guard  securely  against  such  a  catastrophe 
in  the  fierce  strain  and  the  benumbing  stress  of  our  modern 
industrial  and  commercial  life,  except  by  cherishing  from  the 
beginning  that  wholeness  which  is  holiness,  by  learning  from 
the  outset  what  it  means  to  be  straight  and  clean  and  honora- 
ble in  every  affair  and  transaction  of  life?  Is  it  likely  that  a 
man  who  does  not  learn  this  in  the  generous  days  of  youth  will 
learn  it  later?  Is  it  likely  that  a  commercialized  college  stu- 
dent, keen,  slippery,  ready  to  take  any  advantage  that  comes  his 
way,  and  not  over  scrupulous  in  meeting  his  obligations,  will 
turn  out  to  be  an  upright  and  trustworthy  man  ?  The  sense  of 
honor  is  the  best  possession  of  man  or  woman.  I  hope  it  will 
pervade  every  province  of  our  American  college  world,  ath- 
letics, social  life,  study,  everything,  and  make  an  atmosphere 
in  which  honesty,  truth-telling  and  square  dealing  shall  be 
inevitable  parts  of  "Holiness  to  the  Lord." 

One  more  meaning  of  the  text  is  this.  Your  pleasures  and 
amusements  are  a  part  of  your  life,  and  if  you  are  to  attain  the 
joy  and  power  of  wholeness,  you  must  make  these  things  also 
subject  to  virtue  and  keep  them  in  harmony  with  the  law  of 
God.  It  is  natural  for  you  to  desire  pleasure — natural  and 
right,  I  dare  to  say.  For  the  Jack  and  the  Jill  who  never  want 
to  play  are  not  only  apt  to  be  dull,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
they  are  apt  to  be  rather  bad,  selfish,  morose,  vain,  or  worse. 
I  will  go  farther,  and  say  that  in  the  majority  of  human  lives 
there  is  room  and  need  for  a  playside  at  a  later  age,  and  the 
best  mature  men  and  women  that  I  have  ever  known  have  had 
some  favorite  avocation  or  recreation  in  which  they  find  pleas- 
ure and  refreshment  in  the  hours  of  leisure. 

But  what  we  need  to  remember  is  that  we  ourselves  are  in 
our  pleasures,  just  as  really  as  we  are  in  our  work  or  in  our 
prayers.  Youth  dreams  of  an  exempt  season  when  wild  oats 
can  be  sown  without  a  harvest  of  shame  and  sorrow.  Youth 
cries  out  for  absolute  liberty  in  pleasure  and  a  free  fling.  And 
this  is  madness  and  folly.     For  the  things  that  we  enjoy  write 
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themselves  upon  our  character  as  surely  as  the  things  that  we 
do. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  having  a  good  time  in  an  evil  way. 
Every  indulgence  of  gross  appetite,  of  sensual  lust,  of  morbid 
excitement,  mars  the  wholeness  of  life  and  leaves  its  mark 
upon  the  soul.  The  betting  book  belongs  to  the  gambler,  the 
carousal  to  the  drunkard,  the  revel  to  the  rake.  A  man  may 
step  into  these  regions  but  once, — the  chances  are  heavily 
against  it,  but  he  may  take  only  a  single  step, — yet  in  that  step 
he  breaks  the  fealty  of  his  soul  and  stains  his  manhood  with  a 
stain  which  only  the  forgiveness  of  God  in  Christ  can  take 
away. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you,  my  young  friends,  write  upon  your 
pleasures  "Holiness  to  the  Lord."  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
a  heritage  of  shame  and  regret  in  these  years  which  should  be 
full  of  brightness  and  gladness.  Make  for  yourselves  a  few 
rules,  simple  and  straight,  inflexible:  Never  to  win  or  lose  a 
penny  at  the  gambler's  table :  Never  to  sink  an  hour  in  the 
drunkard's  cup:  Never  to  defile  your  manhood  with  an  un- 
clean companionship.  Then  go  forward  with  a  cheerful  heart 
and  a  good  courage  into  the  life  that  lies  before  you,  the  life 
of  work  and  friendship  and  play. 

Ah,  fine,  brave  years  of  college !  Ah,  rich,  fruitful  years  if 
you  live  them  right!  Ride  on,  young  cavaliers,  ride  on  into 
your  quest  and  your  adventure  of  life.  Ride  straight  and 
strong,  ride  fearless  and  happy.  But  write  on  the  bells  of  your 
horses,  "Holiness  unto  the  Lord!" 
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An  Address  Delivered  Before  the  Society  of  Alumni,  by 

John  A.  Johnson,  Governor  of  Minnesota, 

May  26,  1908. 


When  Tacitus  gave  to  the  world  his  famous  essay  on  the 
character  and  democratic  institutions  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
Rome  was  at  the  height  of  its  imperial  grandeur  and  on  the 
verge  of  its  inevitable  downfall.  The  ambition  for  territorial 
expansion  by  conquest  had  been  gratified,  until  the  known 
world,  except  northern  Europe,  was  a  Roman  province.  The 
ideal  of  a  strong  central  government  had  been  developed  until 
the  law  of  the  land  resided  in  the  edict  of  an  emperor.  The 
constitution  of  the  ancient  republic,  which  for  five  hundred 
years  had  recognized  the  voice  of  the  people  as  supreme,  was 
expanded  by  executive  interpretation  and  contracted  by  execu- 
tive administration  until  P^ome  had  so  completely  outgrown 
the  democratic  traditions  of  its  youth,  that  the  only  fundamen- 
tal which  at  length  remained  was  the  law  of  majestas  evoked 
by  a  Tiberius  or  the  imperial  whim  promulgated  by  a  Nero. 
The  aspiration  to  be  the  supreme  world-power  of  the  nations 
was  realized  with  such  completeness,  that  Rome  became  master 
of  three  continents  and  the  name  of  Rome  became  a  stench  in 
the  nostrils  of  every  freedom-loving  soul  that  survived  Roman 
rule.  In  short,  manifest  destiny  at  the  dawn  of  the  Christian 
era  made  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars  the  trustee  of  civilization 
and  the  guardian  protector  of  the  lives,  liberties  and  sacred  for- 
tunes, not  only  of  the  six  million  citizens  enumerated  in  the 
census  of  Claudius,  but  of  the  scores  of  millions  of  subjects 
and  slaves  that  dwelt  under  a  beneficent  imperialism  extending 
from  London  to  Jerusalem ;  until  life,  liberty  and  fortune  were 
safe  neither  in  Rome  nor  in  the  thousand  colonial  dependen- 
cies appertaining  thereto,  and  the  subject  hordes  of  the  op- 
pressed and  plundered  rose  en  masse  and  left  of  the  grandeur 
that  was  Rome  naught  but  a  tragedy  and  a  tradition. 

From  this  picture  of  imperial  grandeur  and  decay,  Tacitus 
turned  and  in  dramatic  contrast  painted  the  simple  life  and 
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sturdy  character,  the  honest  purpose  and  domestic  happiness  of 
the  thousand  little  self-governed  states  and  districts  peopled  by 
the  German  races  which  dwelt  in  the  forests  on  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube  or  on  the  wide  northern  plains  bounding  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  He  told  of  a  race  pure  and  un- 
mixed and  stamped  with  a  distinct  character ;  of  stern  blue  eyes 
and  powerful  bodies  inured  to  cold  and  huger ;  of  the  small  but 
well-tilled  homesteads,  where  every  freeman  owned  his  sacred 
castle ;  of  the  pure  and  intense  patriotism  in  war  and  peace, 
and  of  the  bravery  in  battle  sustained  by  the  wild  chorus  of  the 
valorous  wrar-song;  and  last,  but  not  least,  he  described  the 
popular  assemblies  in  which  were  vested  all  the  supreme  pow- 
ers of  the  government — both  legislative  and  law-court,  war 
council  and  peace  cabinet,  as  well  as  the  electorate  which 
named  the  chiefs  and  leaders  and  to  which  the  latter  were 
directly  responsible. 

You  ask  me — "Why,  in  describing  the  land-marks  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  do  you  go  back  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the 
discovery  of  America?"  It  is  because  American  liberty  was 
cradled  in  the  German  wilderness.  You  can  trace  the  history 
of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom,  both  civil  and  political,  you  can  fol- 
low the  trail  of  representative  government,  both  American  and 
English,  back  through  the  centuries  and  across  ocean  and  plain 
to  the  popular  assemblies  which  decided  the  issues  of  peace 
and  war  in  the  forests  of  Germany  two  thousand  years  ago. 
History  has  marked  the  trail  of  the  German  migrations  from 
the  ancient  seats  of  self-^overment  westward  into  Great  Britain 
and  thence  to  America.  We  aave  the  routes  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons,  of  the  Norwegian  Vikings  and  the  Swedes  and  Danes, 
of  the  Dutch  and  the  Germans  proper,  all  bearing  the  forms 
and  breathing  the  spirit  of  local  self-government  as  repeated 
to-day  in  the  New  England  town  meeting  or  the  Minnesota 
school  district  meeting,  as  established  in  the  constitutions  of  a 
hundred  states  in  North  and  South  America,  or  as  given  a  less 
direct  but  national  sphere  in  the  development  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  and  the  American  Congress. 

Freedom  is  no  accident.  It  is  the  product  of  character  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  long  centuries  of  toil,  blood  and  sacrifice 
on  the  other.  The  aspiration  of  freedom  never  dies  in  the  hu- 
man breast.  The  struggle  for  liberty  knows  no  defeats.  On 
Freedom's  battle-fields  all  engagements  are  victories.     All  else 
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is  vain  parleying  with  the  inevitable.  Roman  imperialism  snuf- 
fed out  for  a  time  the  torch  of  liberty,  lighted  by  the  ancient 
republics  of  Carthage,  Greece  and  Rome;  but  what  an  aveng- 
ing nemesis  was  there,  when,  from  the  Arctic  and  the  Baltic, 
from  the  Urals  and  the  Alps,  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe, 
there  swept  down  upon  the  corruption  and  inherent  weakness 
of  the  Roman  Empire  the  countless  hordes  sprung  from  the 
fields,  forests  and  mountains  of  nature's  democracy!  So,  if 
you  ask  me — "Where  were  hewed  the  foundation  timbers  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?" — my  answer  is — "In 
the  Schwartz-wald,  the  ancient  Black  Forest  at  the  source  of 
the  Danube."  And  if  you  seek  the  original  birthplace  of  those 
other  institutions  of  American  liberty — The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation — I  will  point  you  to  a  Bethlehem  which  borders 
on  the  North  Sea. 

The  first  ten  centuries  of  English  history  laid  the  Germanic 
foundation  of  racial  blood  and  character,  as  of  civil  and  po- 
litical instincts  and  institutions,  for  all  time.  Angle  and  Saxon, 
Norwegian  and  Swede,  Dane  and  Dutchman  were  all  of  the 
same  German  stock,  and  brought  with  them  the  same  spirit 
of  independence,  the  same  love  of  personal  freedom  and  home 
rule,  indeed,  the  same  customs  and  institutions  of  local  self- 
government,  which  characterized  the  ancient  German  barbar- 
ians of  the  most  remote  historic  period.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
civil  institutions,  including  the  political  districts,  the  court  law, 
land  law,  and  the  family  law,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  local  self- 
government,  were  all  of  German  origin.  The  established  civil 
and  political  institutions  found  by  King  Cnut  upon  his  ascen- 
dancy to  the  English  throne  were  those  with  which  he  was 
familiar  on  the  Scandinavian  peninsula;  and  Cnut  not  only 
adopted  existing  laws  and  customs,  but  in  executing  these  laws 
he  gave  the  people  his  written  guaranty  "to  administer  just 
judgment  to  all,"  to  rule  without  fear  or  favor,  to  prevent  un- 
fair exactions,  to  compel  royal  officials  to  deal  justly  with  rich 
and  poor,  "that  all  the  people  of  my  realm  may  rejoice  in 
my  well-doing  for,  as  you  yourselves  know,  never  have  I 
spared,  nor.  will  I  spare,  to  spend  myself  and  my  toil  in  what  is 
needful  and  good  for  my  people." 

Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  civil  liberties  of  England 
down  to  1070,  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.    From  that 
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point  forward,  English  history  was  the  account  of  a  continuous 
struggle  between  a  people  accustomed  to  local  self-government, 
and  a  Norman  ruler  imbued  with  the  Roman  idea  of  a  strong 
imperial  government  without  charter  limitations  or  popular 
restraints. 

The  charter  of  Henry  I,  in  1100,  is  a  landmark  of  note,  be- 
cause, it  was  the  first  limitation  imposed  on  the  despotism 
established  by  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  well  as  the  direct 
precedent  used  to  force  from  King  John  the  Great  Charter  of 
a  century  later. 

Magna  Charta,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  later  English  and 
American  civil  charters  and  political  constitutions,  was  forced 
from  King  John  at  Runnymede  pasture  on  the  Thames  on  June 
15,  1215.  The  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  barons  led 
to  a  resumption  by  the  latter  of  the  old  Anglo-German  customs 
and  common  law.  The  signing  of  the  charter  by  John  placed 
a  constitutional  check  upon  despotism  under  British  rule  for  all 
time.  The  Great  Charter  in  effect  was  the  constitutional  recog- 
nition of  the  supreme  power  of  the  people  as  represented  in 
the  Commons.  It  laid  the  foundation  of  the  institution  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  "no  taxation  without  represen- 
tation." Many  of  the  constitutional  amendments  attached  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  constitu- 
tions of  the  various  states  of  our  Union  are  simply  revised 
forms  of  Magna  Charta ;  while  in  provision  40,  which  reads — 
"We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny  to  any  man,  either 
justice  or  right" — the  ancient  charter  of  700  years  ago  strikes 
a  blow  at  special  privilege,  which  the  statesman  of  these  latter 
days  might  well  emulate. 

Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of  Right  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
constitute,  as  so  well  stated  by  Lord  Chatham,  "the  Bible  of 
the  English  Constitution,"  and,  we  might  appropriately  add, 
they  constitute  as  well  the  Old  Testament  of  the  American 
Constitution. 

In  1295,  eighty  years  after  Magna  Charta,  came  the  first 
formal  step,  through  the  writ  of  summons  issued  by  Edward 
I,  for  the  organization  of  a  parliament  of  two  bodies  on  the 
model  of  succeeding  assemblies.  The  establishment  of  the 
Commons  was  in  effect  the  revival  of  the  ancient  Teutonic  in- 
stitution known  as  the  Witan  or  Witenagemot,  which  was  the 
Great  Council  of  the  nation,  both  among  the  German  states 
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and  during  800  years  of  early  Anglo-Saxon  history.  Before 
the  days  of  Norman  Conquest,  the  Great  Council  deposed  from 
power  many  a  Northumbrian  and  Wessex  king;  and  its  mod- 
ern prototype,  the  British  House  of  Commons,  is  the  supreme 
constitutional  check  upon  the  king,  just  as  the  American 
Congress  has  the  power  of  impeachment  of  the  president. 

The  administration  of  Edward  I  not  only  established  the 
Commons  and  confirmed  the  Great  Charter,  but  fixed  the  prin- 
ciple of  "no  taxation  without  representation" — the  rock  upon 
which,  five  centuries  later,  stood  the  Americans  of  1776.  From 
the  meeting  of  the  Model  Parliament  summoned  by  Edward  in 
1295,  dates  the  existence  of  the  British  Constitution  as  a  living 
administrative  force.  Only  two  years  later,  Edward  was  com: 
pelled  by  the  barons  and  the  Commons  to  issue  the  Confirmatio 
Chartarum  and  admit  that  he  had  acted  illegally  in  levying 
fines  and  taxes  without  the  authority  of  the  people  and  for 
other  than  a  public  use.  He  confirmed  the  Magna  Charta  of 
King  John  and  the  Charter  of  Liberties  and  Charter  of  the 
Forest  proclaimed  by  King  Henry;  and,  to  the  barons  and 
church  and  "to  all  the  commonalty  of  the  land,"  he  bound  him- 
self to  levy  no  taxes  or  fines  for  any  business,  "but  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  the  realm  and  for  the  common  profit  thereof" 
— a  principle  still  demanding  a  renewed  practical  observance  in 
these  days  of  a  high  protective  tariff  levied  and  revised  "by  its 
friends"  for  special  beneficiaries.  The  Confirmatio  Chartarum 
gave  to  private  property  the  security  which  Magna  Charta 
gave  to  the  protection  of  life  and  liberty,  and  established  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  Anglo-Saxon  government,  that  taxa- 
tion is  a  sovereign  power  to  be  exercised  only  by  the  people 
who  are  sovereign  and  for  their  sovereign  public  use. 

Three  centuries  passed,  and  in  1628  the  old  struggle  was 
renewed  by  the  extortions  and  oppression  of  Charles  I.  He 
had  imbibed  the  imperialistic  idea  that  his  appointment  and 
responsibility  were  divine  and  that  he  was  beyond  the  constitu- 
tional restraints  of  the  Commons  and  the  people.  Parliament 
then  drafted,  and  Charles  was  compelled  to  grant,  the  Petition 
of  Ei^ht,  the  second  great  document  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, in  which  Charles  not  only  confirmed  all  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  previous  royal  charters,  but  was  expressly  stopped 
from  exacting  forced  loans  and  levies,  from  making  arrests 
and  conducting  trials  through  royal  military  commissions,  and 
committing  other  despotic  acts  without  due  process  of  law. 
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Charles  violated  his  compact.  Then  arose  Oliver  Cromwell 
who  advanced  a  still  more  democratic  constitution  called  the 
"Agreement  of  the  People ;"  and  Lambert  devised  yet  another 
constitution  embodied  in  the  "Instrument  of  Government,"  and 
based  on  the  principle  of  popular  government  handed  down 
from  Saxon  and  German  time.  These  proposed  constitutions 
were  never  made  operative  in  Great  Britain,  but  they  eventually 
became  the  groundwork  of  the  colonial  charters  and  govern- 
ments, and  their  basic  ideas  at  length  reappear  in  American 
institutions.  Though  the  Commonwealth  proposed  by  Crom- 
well never  lived  in  British  law,  the  underlying  principles  of  it 
to-day  abide  in  the  republican  governments  of  four  continents ; 
and  the  ideas  of  Cromwell,  both  as  expressed  in  his  proposed 
constitution  and  as  imbibed  by  his  Puritan  followers,  became  a 
living  inspiration  to  the  signers  of  the  American  Declaration 
and  a  precedent  for  the  written  Constitution  of  America,  both 
state  and  federal. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1679,  applying  the  old  principle 
of  relief  from  arbitrary  arrest  as  laid  down  in  Magna  Charta, 
is  a  landmark  of  human  liberty,  today  recognized  in  almost 
every  written  constitution  on  the  globe;  and  its  violation  was 
one  of  the  chief  grounds  for  the  indictment  of  George  III  by 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  English  Revolution  of  1688  found  its  constitutional  epi- 
tome in  the  third  great  charter  of  English  liberty,  the  historic 
Bill  of  Rights,  embodying  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
English  Constitution,  and  confirmed  by  Parliament  under  the 
title  of  "Declaration  of  Right,"  on  October  25,  1689,  as  a  con- 
dition accompanying  the  offer  of  the  crown  to  William  and 
Mary,  prince  and  princess  of  Orange.  The  bill  of  particulars 
in  the  indictment  of  James  II,  as  contained  in  the  preamble  and 
first  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Right,  mark  it  as  the  close 
model  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  drawn  up  on  Ameri- 
can soil  87  years  later.  The  Bill  of  Rights  embodies  in  more 
perfect  form  all  the  provisions  and  principles  of  preceding 
charters  and  constitutions.  It  contains  the  familiar  civil  rights 
and  liberties,  inherited  from  Saxon  time,  confirmed  in  Magna 
Charta  and  later  charters,  and  in  substance  to-day  promulgated 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  American  Constitu- 
tions. The  Bill  of  Rights  establishes  the  ancestry  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  of  the  American  principles  of  both 
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1776  and  1787  as  running  back  through  English  common  law 
and  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  twenty  centuries  to  the  civil  and 
political  freedom  of  the  ancient  German  forests.  It  forever 
disproves  the  latter  day  sophistry  which  holds  that  the  Ameri- 
can principles  of  1776  are  ephemeral  sentiments  without  abid- 
ing character,  and  it  presents  the  unbroken  record  of  the  cen- 
turies in  proof  of  the  claim,  that  American  self-government 
and  American  civil  liberty  are  the  vested  rights  of  the  race, — 
bone  of  our  bone  and  sinew  of  our  sinew — through  English 
heritage  back  through  Saxon  time  immemorial  to  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Germanic  race. 

Modern  history  begins  with  the  inventions  of  the  compass, 
gunpowder,  and  printing  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  printing  press  emancipated  the  mind  of  the  masses 
from  despotic  custom  and  dogma,  developed  the  principles  of 
liberty,  and  created  constitutions  and  democrats.  It  produced 
the  Reformation,  the  peasant  revolts  of  Germany,  France  and 
Britain,  and  the  Dutch,  English  and  Scotch  revolutions.  Gun- 
powder helped  to  emancipate  the  peasant  masses  from  the 
tyrannies  of  feudalism  by  putting  out  of  business  the  knight  in 
armor  and  the  mailed  fist,  and  the  compass  led  to  the  discovery 
of  America. 

History  has  no  dispute  with  the  declaration  of  Darwin,  that 
the  most  important  event  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race  is 
the  European  migration  to  America.  Few  are  they  who  would 
dispute  with  James  Bryce,  that  American  institutions  represent 
the  high  type  toward  which  the  rest  of  civilized  mankind  is 
forced  to  move  with  unresisting  feet,  that  the  American  com- 
monwealth represents  the  highest  level  of  intelligence,  welfare 
and  freedom  of  the  common  man,  and  that  the  day  is  approach- 
ing when  "the  masses  of  America  seem  likely  to  constitute 
one-half  of  civilized  mankind."  Let  us  examine  the  character 
of  the  early  migrations,  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  colonial 
fathers,  the  race-stock  and  principles  planted  in  the  pioneer  set- 
tlements, and  the  stamp  of  the  institutions  and  events  developed 
therefrom,  in  other  words,  the  fundamental  and  primordial 
facts  upon  which  our  American  commonwealth  is  founded  and 
by  which  its  destiny  is  guided. 

The  first  great  fact  which  stands  out  sharp  and  clear 
throughout  the  entire  history  of  European  migration  to  Amer- 
ica is  the  dominant  and  universal  aspiration  for  freedom.    The 
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imigrant  severed  the  ties  of  home  and  blood  and  fatherland, 
faced  the  hardships  of  ocean  and  wilderness  to  start  life  anew 
in  unknown  land,  that  he  might  be  forever  free  from  Old-world 
tyranny.  Ambitious  office-holders  eager  to  override  the  con- 
stitutional restraints  upon  their  official  powers,  and  subservient 
wouldbe  scholars  and  writers  ready  to  do  their  bidding,  would 
do  well  to  take  note,  whenever  attempted  to  brush  aside  the 
principles  of  1776,  that  the  dominant  purpose  and  spirit  which 
antedated,  accompanied  and  pursued  the  permanent  settlement 
and  development  of  America  and  of  ever  -  institution  pro- 
nouncedly American  is  that  original  faith,  hope  and  love  of  the 
American  immigrant  founders  and  followers  for  a  New-World 
freedom  of  heaven  and  earth,  speech  and  motion,  work  and 
workship,  government  and  home ;  and,  that  this  original  and 
dominant  purpose  and  conviction  are  the  bedrock  and  funda- 
mental substance  of  the  organic  law  of  the  land,  to  which 
every  government  servant,  high  or  low,  whether  he  be  a  stat- 
ute-maker, statute-executor,  or  statute-interpreter,  must  give 
an  ever  quick  and  obedient  ear  and  an  ever  faithful  and  earnest 
heed. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  and  the  God 
of  American  destiny  in  searching  for  human  material  out  of 
which  to  make  the  American  commonwealth  had  by  selective 
process  in  passing  among  the  tribes  of  civilized  men  picked  out 
for  fighting  the  battles  and  solving  the  problems  of  the  New 
World  those  and  only  those  men  and  women,  however  humble 
in  station  and  condition,  whose  hearts  were  possessed  of  the 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independence,  whose  lives  were  dedi- 
cated to  justice  and  freedom,  and  who  demanded  of  this  world 
and  of  the  powers  that  be  nothing  but  a  fair  chance  and  fair 
play,  and  that,  by  all  that  was  holy  and  right  they  proposed  to 
have  and  hold. 

Look  at  the  race-stock  that  was  selected :  Puritans  who  in 
the  religious  and  political  battles  on  both  sides  of  the  English 
Channel  were  the  iron  and  the  soul  of  the  Reformation  and 
English  Revolution ;  Cavaliers,  descendants  of  the  barons  who 
had  wrung  Magna  Charta  from  King  John,  and  sons  of  the 
knights  of  the  shire  who  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  had 
forced  charters  and  crowns  from  British  monarchs  during  five 
centuries  of  British  constitutional  history ;  Dutchmen,  sons  of 
the   hardened   veterans   who   under   William   the    Silent    had 
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fought  the  long  battles  of  the  Dutch  republic  to  victory  against 
Philip  II,  at  that  time  the  mightiest  emperor  of  Europe ; 
Swedes,  the  followers  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  veterans  of  the 
Thirty  Years' War  which  forced  Spain  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  compelled 
Austria  to  admit  the  Swiss  Confederation  to  an  honored  place 
among  the  nations  ;  French  Hugenots,  disciples  of  the  religious 
creed  of  Calvin  and  of  the  civil  creed  of  liberty ;  German  Luth- 
erans, disciples  of  the  mighty  leader  of  the  Reformation  and 
perchance  refugees  of  the  agrarian  revolution  which  sought 
freedom  of  the  soil  for  the  toiling  peasantry ;  Roman  Catholics, 
who  fled  from  the  old-world  tyranny  of  the  State-controlled 
church  to  enjoy  religious  freedom  in  Maryland ;  Quakers,  buf- 
feted and  oppressed  and  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  safe  at  last 
in  a  land  of  their  own  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  gospel  of 
freedom  as  taught  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  the  free 
and  vested  right  of  every  citizen ;  the  hardy  Swiss,  who  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Alps  maintained  their  pristine  insti- 
tutions of  pure  democracy  through  the  centuries  in  defiance  of 
Roman,  German  and  Austrian  monarchs ;  sturdy  Scotch  high- 
landers,  with  the  fighting  blood  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  and  the 
indomitable  faith  of  John  Knox ;  sons  of  Old  Erin,  always  on 
the  battle  line  of  freedom,  whether  under  the  flag  of  home  for 
Ireland  or  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  British  patriots  of  va- 
rious parties  and  faiths,  the  pioneers  who  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  set  up  the  first  and  original  republican  govern- 
ments on  American  soil ;  and  last  but  not  least  the  veterans  of 
Cromwell's  Ironsides  and  the  adherents  of  his  Commonwealth, 
who  on  the  failure  of  their  cause  in  England  bore  its  constit- 
uent materials  to  America  here  to  build  a  permanent  common- 
wealth greater  in  stature  and  higher  in  ideal,  than  that  of 
which  Cromwell  and  Hampden,  Milton  and  Hobbes,  ever 
dreamed. 

Thus  out  of  a  chaos  of  creeds  and  races,  there  was  planted 
on  American  soil  a  unified  people,  because  in  the  main  purpose 
of  their  migration  and  settlement  they  were  of  one  mind.  Di- 
verse as  they  were  in  ancestral  blood  and  religious  faith,  or  in 
social  rank  and  sovereign  allegiance,  they  were  made  one  peo- 
ple in  the  common  gospel  of  the  new  independence,  the  new 
equality,  and  the  new  freedom.  They  had  issued  their  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  when  they  severed  ties  with  the  Old 
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World,  and  they  gave  their  allegiance  to  a  new  nationality  un- 
der a  new  constitution  when  they  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
New  World.  They  were  lost  to  Europe  forever.  European 
royalty;  ecclesiasticism,  social  caste,  land  monopoly,  and  spe- 
cial privilege  reaped  their  logical  nemesis.  They  depopulated 
Europe  of  its  bravest  souls,  and  gave  to  the  new  world-power 
of  the  West  a  heroic  manhood  which  threatens  the  perpetuity  of 
every  Old  Wrorld  tyranny.  What  Canning  said  of  the  Puritans 
was  true  of  all,  they  "turned  to  the  New  World  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  Old." 

They  brought  with  them  not  only  a  great  purpose  and  a 
great  heritage  of  heroic  ancestry;  but  they  brought  with  them 
the  most  progressive  thought,  the  greatest  principles,  and  the 
truest  time-tested  institutions  of  the  Old  World  and  the  ages. 
They  brought  with  them  the  common  lav/  of  English  civil  lib- 
erty ;  and  the  French  maxims  of  equality  of  man  under  the  law 
of  nature.  They  brought  with  them  the  principles  and  institu- 
tions guaranteed  in  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of  Right,  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights ;  and  they  possessed  as  well  the  philosophy 
and  best  teachings  of  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  the 
German  free  cities  and  the  French  communes,  of  the  Swiss 
democracies  and  the  Dutch  republic.  They  brought  with  them 
the  town-meeting,  the  Old  English  tungemot,  ancient  as  the 
folk-moot  of  German  and  Scandinavian  tradition,  or  as  the 
popular  assemblies  of  the  Roman  forum  and  Greek  agora,  and 
today  as  in  all  time  the  purest  form  of  what  Lincoln  describes 
as  "government  of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple." They  brought  with  them  that  popular  institution  of  rep- 
resentative government,  the  county  meeting  and  provincial  as- 
sembly, based  on  the  ancient  shire-mote  of  the  days  of  Cnut 
and  Alfred.  Such  were  the  schools  and  universities  in  which 
were  educated  the  early  statesmen  of  the  republic — Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Madison  and  Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia,  Frank- 
lin and  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  Jay  and  Livingston  of 
New  York,  and  the  Adamses,  Otis,  Hancock  and  Roger  Sher- 
man of  New  England. 

From  the  beginning,  government  in  America  meant  to  all 
practical  purposes  self-government.  Consent  of  the  governed 
was  elemental.  "Government"  and  "People"  were  synonymous. 
If  the  colonial  charters  reserved  certain  pov/ers  to  the  home 
government  in  Europe,  these  powers  were  as  a  rule  merely 
nominal ;  paper  powers  in  practice,  dead  from  lack  of  exercise. 
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The  first  English  settlement  in  America,  that  at  Jamestown 
in  1607,  possessed  in  its  charier  of  1621,  by  which  time  there 
were  3,500  Virginians  in  the  valley  of  the  James,  all  the  civil 
immunities  of  the  British  constitution,  including  the  rights  of 
assembly  and  petition  and  trial  by  jury.  The  burgesses  were 
elected  by  the  people,  and  no  lav,  s  initiated  by  the  London  com- 
pany in  England  for  the  colony's  government  were  valid  un- 
less ratified  by  the  assembly  in  Virginia. 

The  settlements  of  the  New  Netherlands  in  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson,  and  of  New  Sweden  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware, 
were  restrained  in  their  liberties  by  no  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  Dutch  and  Swedish  governments  whatever.  When  a  part 
of  the  Swedish  settlements  at  length  came  into  the  possession 
of  William  Penn,  he  bade  them  remain  in  the  full  possession  of 
their  early  prerogative -of  self-government ;  and  when  the  Dutch 
settlements  became  converted  by  British  conquest  into  New 
York,  the  New  Yorkers  retained  their  full  legislative  rights  in 
addition  to  all  civil  guaranties  of  the  British  constitution. 

The  charter  of  1629  until  its  annullment  in  1684,  gave  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  Bay  the  power  to  elect  not  only  their 
chamber  of  legislative  deputies  and  county  officials,  but  their 
own  governor  and  deputy- governor  as  well;  so  that  for  over 
half  a  century  the  Massachusetts  colony  was  an  independent 
republic. 

The  governments  of  Connecticut  and  Fhode  Island  were 
framed  by  the  people  themselves  on  the  original  Massachusetts 
plan.  Governor^  councils  and  assemM:es  were  elected  by  the 
the  oeorjle.  In  other  words,  in  these  two  states  the  people  cre- 
ated their  own  constitutions  on  a  purely  democratic  plan,  and 
by  strange  good  fortune  these  constitutions  were  afterward 
coi"rr^H  by  '!  "^e"   r>f  Charles  TT.     The  constitution  of 

Connecticut,  the  first  written  constitution  on  American  soil, 
stood  v  ithout  change  as  the  constitution  of  the  state  down  to 
181Q  •  v  hile  that  ^f  Rhode  Island  remained  in  force  nearly  two 
centuries,  until  1<Q  !-S. 

Maryland  T  ord  Baltimore  could  make  no  laws  without 
tb<-  ^.sent  of  the  ri^°men  of  the  province,  and  "the  king  fur- 
thrrmore  bound  %:mcelf  and  his  successors  to  lay  no  taxes, 
cr  torns.  subsidies  or  contributions  whatever  upon  the  peo- 
ple ■"  v  hich  amounted  to  practical  independence. 

'  ll  +he  thirteen  colonies  alike  had  their  legislative  assemblies 
elected   by  the  ^eoole,  v/ho  thereby  exercised  the  powers  of 
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exclusive  taxation  and  all  the  legislative  functions  of  local  self- 
government.  These  popular  assemblies  exercised  as  complete 
legislative  powers  within  their  respective  domains  as  the 
House  of  Commons  does  for  Great  Britain.  The  colonists  never 
at  any  time  admitted  that  the  British  parliament  had  any  legis- 
lative authority  over  them  whatever. 

From  the  first  session  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  held  in  the 
choir  of  the  old  church  at  Jamestown,  on  July  30,  1619,  the 
first  legislative  session  in  America,  down  to  the  last  session 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  170  years  later,  the  pioneer  mak- 
ers of  this  republic  never  for  a  day  receded  from  the  position, 
that  taxation  and  representation  stood  together  on  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  and  that  the  British  parliament,  however  sov- 
ereign it  might  be  in  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  had  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  levy  a  penny  of  taxation  on  an  American 
colonist  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  American  people  to 
legislate  for  themselves  in  the  government  of  their  local  af- 
fairs. When  that  dense  and  petty  despot,  George  III,  and 
astute  satellites,  Townsend  and  North,  attempted  to  override 
this  democratic  principle  and  set  up  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
and  inherent  imperial  power  over  subject  colonies,  it  will  be 
recalled  how  the  greatest  minds  of  the  British  parliament — 
Burke  and  Fox  and  the  older  Pitt — denounced  British  tyranny 
and  sustained  the  position  of  the  Americans. 

''I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted,"  declared  one.  "Three 
millions  of  people,  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  vol- 
untarily to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instruments 
to  mike  slaves  of  the  rest."  The  spirit  of  American  resistance 
to  British  acts,  continued  Chatham,  is  "the  same  spirit  which 
established  the  great  fundamental,  essential  maxim  of  your 
liberties,  that  no  subject  of  England  shall  be  taxed  without 
his  consent."  Persistence  in  the  violation  of  this  righteous 
principle,  declared  he,  would  make  the  British  crown  not  worth 
the  wearing.  "I  will  not  say  that  the  King  is'  betrayed,"  said 
Chatham  warningly  to  North  and  Townsend,  "but  I  will  pro- 
nounce that  the  kingdom  is  undone." 

Burke  stood  unequivocally  for  the  time-honored  principle  of 
An  lo-Saxon  liberty,  that  taxation  and  representation  are  in- 
separably conjoined,  and  paid  the  tribute  of  his  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  fi  merica  had  "every  characteristic  mark  of  a  free 
peo^b  in  all  her  internal  concerns.     She  had  the  image  of  the 
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British  constitution.  She  had  the  substance.  She  was  taxed 
by  her  own  representatives.  She  chose  most  of  her  own  mag- 
istrates. She  paid  them  all.  She  had  in  effect  the  sole  dis- 
posal of  her  own  internal  government." 

George  II  and  his  Tory  majority  and  ministry  came  to  the 
same  conclusions  after  a  time,  and  receded  from  the  position 
that  they  had  powers  outside  of  the  constitution  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty ;  but  the  light  did 
not  fully  dawn  upon  their  partisan  minds  until  Cornwallis  sur- 
rendered his  sword  to  Washington  at  Yorktown,  five  years 
after  the  fundamental  maxims  were  proclaimed  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

And  yet  how  strangely  history  repeats  itself !  Today,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  generation  since  the  ratification 
of  the  principles  of  '76  on  the  battlefields  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, after  nearly  a  century  since  these  principles  were  again 
ratified  in  blood  in  the  second  war  of  independence  in  1812, 
after  nearly  a  half-century  since  the  maxims  of  human  freedom 
and  equality  were  further  ratified,  enforced  and  extended  at 
such  fearful  cost  of  life  and  treasure  in  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  constitutional  amend- 
ments, we  are  told  that  these  principles  are  of  no  binding  force 
and  that  they  have  no  authority  which  a  government  in  Wash- 
ington is  bound  in  its  sovereign  pleasure  to  recognize  or  obey. 

We  are  told  that  the  doctrine  of  consent  of  the  governed  is 
merely  an  eighteenth  century  theory ;  that  the  law  of  Nature 
and  of  Nature's  God,  that  men  are  created  free  and  equal  in 
their  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  products  of  their  labor,  has 
no  place  in  the  fundamental  law  of  our  land,  that  it  died  with 
other  sentimental  vagaries  of  the  period  of  our  political  in- 
fancy ;  that  the  inherent  and  inalienable  rights  of  the  people 
never  have  existed  at  all,  except  on  paper  and  in  Fourth  of 
July  oratory ;  that  the  sovereignty  whlich  we  supposed  resided 
in  the  people  has  become  a  prerogative  of  the  government,  that 
our  government  in  Washington  to-day  has  all  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  greatest  world-powers  and  empires  among  the 
nations ;  that  the  powers  of  the  government  even  extend  beyond 
the  limits'  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution  which  created  it, 
and  that  the  flag  of  government  dominion  has  gone  to  subject 
colonies  where  the  Constitution  embodying  the  fundamental 
will  of  the  American  people  may  not  go,  except  as  permitted 
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and  extended  piece-meal  and  in  part  by  a  government  which 
assumes  to  be  superior  to  the  people  in  its  jurisdiction  and  su- 
perior and  therefore  supreme  in  its  assumptions  of  sovereign 
power. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  the 
devotees  of  the  new  school  of  sovereignty  are  today  laboring  to 
undermine  are  grouped  under  five  heads :  First,  that  men  are 
created  with  equal  rights ;  second,  that  these  rights  are  inherent 
and  inalienable  under  every  just  government;  third,  that  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men  by  their  conscious  act ; 
fourth,  that  the  just  powers  of  the  government  rest  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed ;  and  fifth,  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
throw  off  the  despotism  of  an  unjust  government  and  install  a 
new  government  based  on  more  enlightened  and  just  principles 
in  its  stead. 

A  would-be  historian  recently  assumed  that  "the  world  of 
learning  long  ago  abandoned"  all  of  the  above  historic  maxims, 
"but  the  world  at  large  still  seems  to  be,  in  respect  to  such  doc- 
trines, back  in  the  eighteenth  century."  His  explanation  of 
"such  a  state  of  mind"  is  "that  the  average  man  stops  his 
schooling  at  a  stage  in  his  mental  development  when  such  doc- 
trines as  those  expounded  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
leave  an  indelible  impression  which  cannot  be  removed  by  mere 
contact  with  the  active  commercial  world."  Let  us  thank  God 
then  for  that.  If  those  blessed  with  legal  and  historic  learning 
sell  their  talents  to  the  powers  of  autocratic  and  vested  might 
against  which  the  common  man  and  the  apostle  of  liberty  have 
struggled  in  all  a?es,  let  us  be  thankful  indeed  that  the  average 
man,  upon  whose  common  sense,  patriotism,  and  sense  of  right 
the  destinies  of  this  republic  rest,  "stops  his  schooling  at  a  stage 
in  his  mental  development  when  such  doctrines  as  those  ex- 
pounded in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  leave  an  indelible 
impression." 

Daniel  Webster  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  Henry  Clay  and 
Charles  Sumner,  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  George  Frisbie 
Hoar.  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  James  A.  Garfield,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  and  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  and  the  great  generals  of 
our  Civil  War,  as  well  as  the  veterans  in  the  ranks,  whether 
in  blue  or  gray,  appear  to  have  stopped  their  schooling  at  that 
same  impressionable  stage.  In  a  popular  article  recently  pub- 
lished over  his  signature  in  a  standard  v/ork  of  today,  we  read 
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from  the  pen  of  David  J.  Brewer,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  these  crystallized  truths  of  American  law 
and  history,  which  the  pharisees  of  latter-day  imperialism 
doubtless  would  gladly  relegate  to  the  oblivion  of  the 
eighteenth  century : 

"Ours  is  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people." 

"The  underlying  principle  of  republican  institutions  is'  equal- 
ity. 

"This  rule  of  equality  is  the  basic  principle  of  our  political 
life,  however  short  we  may  come  of  realizing  it. 

"The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  still  a  living  and  glow- 
ing truth,  and  not  a  mere  chromo  of  glittering  generalities." 

The  mental  development  of  Justice  Brewer,  therefore,  ap- 
pears also  to  have  stopped  at  the  "impressionable"  age ;  and  so 
it  was  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  After  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency, Lincoln  while  en  route  to  Washington  to  attend  the  in- 
auguration accepted  the  invitation  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
to  address  them  on  Washington's  Birthday,  February  22,  1861, 
within  the  consecrated  walls  of  the  Hall  of  Independence  where 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  originally  framed  for  adoption.  In  his  re- 
sponse to  the  mayor,  Lincoln  declared :  "All  my  political  war- 
fare has  been  in  favor  of  the  teachings  that  come  forth  from 
these  sacred  walls.  May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning  and 
my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  if  I  ever  prove  false 
to  these  teachings." 

In  the  course  of  his  Independence  Hall  speech,  Lincoln  said : 
"I  can  say  in  return,  sir,  that  all  the  political  sentiments  I  en- 
tertain have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw 
them,  from  the  sentiments  which  originated  and  were  given  to 
the  world  from  this  hall.  I  have  never  had  a  feeling  politically 
that  did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  I  have  often  pondered  over  the  dan- 
gers which  were  incurred  by  the  men  who  assembled  here  and 
framed  and  adopted  that  Declaration  of  Independence,  I  have 
pondered  over  the  toils  that  were  endured  by  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  army  that  achieved  that  independence.  I  have 
often  inquired  of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was 
that  kept  the  confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was  not  the 
mere  matter  of  seoaration  of  the  colonies  from  the  motherland, 
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but  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
gave  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but,  I 
hope,  to  the  world  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave 
promise  that  in  due  time  the  weight  would  be  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  all  men.  This  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence." 

Theie  has  been  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  services  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  writer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  thereby  discredit  the  document  itself  for  its  lack  of  orig- 
inality. All  the  essential  principles  enunciated  occur  in  older 
writings,  petitions,  proclamations,  charters  and  constitutions  of 
liberty-loving  peoples  in  all  ages  and  many  countries.  All  the 
facts  cited  had  been  previously  marshalled  in  the  petitions  of 
the  American  colonists  to  the  British  government  and  in  the 
proclamations  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Much  of  the  lan- 
guage employed  is  found  in  previous  speeches,  petitions  and 
resolutions  of  the  Virginia  and  New  England  assemblies.  Un- 
doubtedly the  direct  and  close  precedents  and  models  of  the 
Declaration  itself  were,  first,  the  English  Declaration  of  Rights 
issued  when  the  people  of  Great  Britain  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  House  of  Stewart  and  brought  William  and  Mary  from  the 
Netherlands  to  occupy  the  seat  of  James  II  deposed ;  and  sec- 
ond, the  act  of  Abjuration  of  the  seven  Netherland  states  in 
casting  off  the  rule  of  Philipp  II  and  instituting  for  themselves 
a  new  government  under  the  title  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  The 
Dutch  and  English  acts,  again,  found  their  inspiration  and  pre- 
cedent in  the  heroic  struggles  of  the  forest  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land against  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  in  the  charters  of  the 
free  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  confederated  in  the  German 
and  Scandinavian  municipal  democracies  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  and  in  the  French  communes  and  Italian  republics  of 
the  Lombard  League.  And  these,  again,  dated  their  historic 
origin,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  republic,  an  , 
on  the  other,  to  the  primordial  popular  assemb  :;es  of  he  t- 
manic  barbarians  in  the  forests  of  the  Alps  and  the  North  Sea. 

That  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  in  which  the  independence 
of  Great  Britain  is  formally  expressed  is,  of  course,  the  Lee 
resolution  first  framed  and  adopted  by  the  Vir  inia  assembly. 
Other  paragraphs  are  found  in  the  previous  writings  ?nd 
speeches  of  Otis,  the  Adamses,  Henry,  Franklin,  and  of  Jeffer- 
son himself.     The  phrase — "are,  and  of  right  ou^ht  to  be" — 
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was  of  common  use  in  both  American  and  British  patriotic 
and  legal  papers.  It  occurs  in  the  English  Bill  of  Rights,  in 
the  petition  of  the  Commons  for  freedom  of  speech,  in  Dean 
Swift's  petition  for  home  rule  for  Ireland,  in  various  papal 
proclamations,  and  is  common  to  legal  and  ethical  documents, 
both  Latin  and  English.  Other  phrases  are  common  to  the 
works  of  Locke  and  Hobbes,  of  Milton  and  Montesquieu ;  while 
the  sentiments  and  principles  crystallized  by  Jefferson  into 
terse,  clear,  strong  and  living  English  pervade  the  works  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Jesus  and  Moses,  of  Cicero  and  Seneca, 
of  Grotius  and  Languet,  of  Zwingli  and  Knox,  of  More  and 
Cromwell,  of  American  charters  and  petitions,  and  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commons  and  the  American  Constitutional  Congress. 

Such  are  the  materials  and  such  is  the  bibliography  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Is  there  anything  in  all  this  to 
discredit  the  pedigree  or  the  authorship  of  this  great  document  ? 
What  other  document,  aside  from  the  Bible  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  can  claim  a  greater  pride  of  ancestry 
or  point  to  a  greater  glory  of  posterity  ? 

When  Jefferson  was  confronted  by  his  critics  in  after  years 
with  a  partial  array  of  the  material  he  had  employed,  he  logic- 
ally replied  that  he  was  not  delegated  to  produce  a  work  of 
original  literature,  but  an  expression  of  the  American  mind. 
That  he  succeeded  in  his  mission  beyond  even  the  most  ardent 
anticipation,  is  proven  by  the  fact,  first,  that  it  was  signed  by 
the  delegates  of  every  American  colony,  ratified  by  every 
American  assembly  and  the  army,  again  ratified  in  blood  on  a 
hundred  battlefields,  thereupon  to  become  the  inspiration  and 
basis  of  a  new  government,  first,  the  early  union  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and,  finally,  our  American  republic 
under  the  procedure  and  guaranties  of  the  Constitution. 

Since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written,  over 
one  hundred  constitutions,  state  and  federal,  have  been  framed 
and  adopted  on  American  soil,  and  every  one  inspired  by  and 
resting  upon  the  sentiments  and  principles  enunciated  in  that 
document.  When  James  Bryce  wrote  his  great  work  on  the 
American  Commonwealth  twenty  years  ago,  he  noted  that  26 
of  the  36  state  constitutions  in  force  at  that  time  contained  in 
their  bill  of  rights  the  precise  language  of  the  Declaration  with 
respect  to  the  inalienable  rights  of  men  to  life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
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Congress,  the  other  day,  admitted  Oklahoma  to  the  Union 
as  the  forty-sixth  star  in  our  firmament  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty. I  am  not  informed  whether  all  the  so-called  Jeffersonian 
principles  enunciated  in  the  Oklahoma  constitution  were  unan- 
imously satisfactory  to  the  administration  and  congressional 
majority  in  Washington  or  not.  But  certain  it  is,  that  132 
years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Continental  Congress  and  read  by  General  Washington  to 
the  American  army,  we  find  the  sons  of  American  freedom  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  enunciating  in  their  constitutional 
bill  of  rights,  and  Congress  and  the  President  giving  thereto 
their  official  assent,  such  alleged  "eighteenth  century"  senti- 
ments as  these: 

"All  persons  have  the  inherent  right  to  life,  liberty,  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  gains  of  their  own 
industry. 

"The  people  have  the  right  peaceably  to  assemble  for  their 
own  good  and  to  apply  to  those  invested  with  the  powers  of 
government  for  redress  of  grievances  by  petition,  address  or 
remonstrance. 

"No  power,  civil  or  military,  shall  ever  interfere  to  prevent 
the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage. 

"Right  and  justice  shall  be  administered  without  sale,  denial, 
delay  or  prejudice. 

"No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

"The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  never  be 
suspended. 

"The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  and  remain  inviolate." 

All  of  which  demonstrates  the  historic  and  legal  accuracy 
of  the  statement  of  Justice  Brewer,  that:  "The  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  still  a  living  and  glowing  truth,  and  not  a 
mere  chromo  of  glittering  generalities." 

Hostile  criticism  of  the  Declaration  and  its  author,  and  anti- 
Jeffersonian  symptoms  of  government,  find  a  signal  answer  in 
a  letter,  written  on  April  6,  1859,  by  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
people  of  Boston  in  response  to  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
celebration  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  birthday.  Lincoln's  letter 
could  not  have  been  couched  in  terms  more  direct  and  appli- 
cable to  the  conditions  and  trend  of  affairs  in  this  country  at 
this  hour,  if  he  were  now  living  and  addressing  us,  as  witness : 
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"The  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  definitions  and  axioms 
of  free  society  and  yet  they  are  denied  and  evaded,  with  no 
small  show  of  success.  One  dashingly  calls  them  'glittering 
generalities.'  Another  bluntly  calls  them  'self-evident  lies' 
and  others  insidiously  argue  that  they  apply  to  'superior 
races.'  These  expressions,  differing  in  form,  are  identical  in 
object  and  effect — the  supplanting  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment, and  restoring  those  of  classification,  caste,  and  legiti- 
macy. They  would  delight  a  convocation  of  crowned  heads 
plotting  against  the  people.  They  are  the  vanguard,  the  sap- 
pers of  returning  despotism.  We  must  repulse  them,  or  they 
will  subjugate  us.  This  is  a  world  of  compensation;  and  he 
who  would  be  no  slave  must  consent  to  have  no  slave.  Those 
who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves,  and, 
under  a  just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it.  All  honor  to  Jefferson 
— to  the  man,  who  in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a  struggle  for 
national  independence  by  a  single  people,  had  the  coolness, 
forecast  and  sagacity  to  introduce  into  a  merely  revolution- 
ary document  an  abstract  truth,  applicable  to  all  men  and  all 
times,  and  so  embalm  it  there  that  to-day  and  in  all  coming 
days  it  shall  be  a  rebuke  and  a  stumbKng-block  to  the  very 
harbingers  of  reappearing  tyranny  and  oppression. 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"A.  Lincoln/' 

Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  charters  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  American  colonies,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress, the  Doctrine  of  Monroe  and  the  Proclamation  of  Eman- 
cipation, and  last,  but  not  least,  the  constitutions  of  the  forty- 
six  states  of  the  American  Union — these  are  the  milestones 
and  landmarks  of  American  liberty,  the  guaranties  and  bul- 
warks of  American  justice  and  equality,  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  of  the  religion  of  human  freedom  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  a  beacon  of  liberty  and  progress  for  the 
world.  But  the  elementary  truth  shining  out  through  the  whole 
and  applicable,  as  Lincoln  states,  "to  all  men  and  all  times," 
so  embalmed  that  "today  and  in  all  comings  days  it  shall  be  a 
rebuke  and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  very  harbingers  of  reap- 
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pearing  tyranny  and  oppression,"  is  found  in  the  great  Decla- 
ration. 

Whatever  may  be  the  legal  basis  and  origin  of  the  principles 
of  this  document — whether  derived  from  the  law  of  Nature 
and  of  Nature's  God,  or  handed  down  as  the  historic  birth- 
right of  the  American  people  from  the  ages ;  whether  based  on 
lo-Saxon  charters,  constitutions,  and  customs,  or  born  of 
the  philosophic  principles  and  bitter  experience  of  free  men 
and  enslaved  men  in  all  time ;  whether  its  doctrines  are  an 
institutional  and  legal  outgrowth,  or  an  a  priori  and  ethical 
creation ;  whether  its  possession  is  based  on  the  hard  and  mun- 
dane rights  of  war,  conquest,  treaty  and  blood  purchase,  or 
derived  from  the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
the  gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace — it  little  matters,  so  long 
as  its  possession  is  sure,  so  long  as  we  preserve  its  principles 
untarnished,  and  so  long  as  we  and  the  government  on  which 
it  rests  stand  firm  and  true  to  its  high  standards. 

The  progress  of  this  republic  as  guided  by  the  landmarks 
of  constitutional  liberty  is  today  opposed  by  two  dangers.  One 
is  the  tendency  of  the  federal  government  to  centralization  of 
power  and  the  assumption  of  sovereign  powers  not  delegated 
to  it  by  the  constitution  and  belonging  to  the  states  and  to  the 
people.  The  other  is  the  power  of  centralized  and  predatory 
wealth,  fostered  by  special  privileges,  and  defiant  of  both  the 
public  welfare  and  the  law  of  the  land.  The  existence  of  these 
two  dangers  is  not  only  contemporary,  but  in  a  measure  co- 
operative. Both  threaten  the  liberty  and  power  of  the  people, 
and  the  untarnished  perpetuity  of  our  institutions.  Although 
the  profitable  development  of  the  great  industrial  trusts  of 
to-day  is  largely  due,  first,  to  the  special  privileges  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  especially  to  unreasonable  and  unjust 
tariff  laws  which  those  in  control  of  the  government  refuse 
to  abolish  or  amend,  and  second,  to  gross  favoritism  in  admin- 
istration and  to  lax  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the 
constitution  and  the  laws,  the  very  existence  of  these  trusts  is 
to-day  urged  as  a  reason  why  still  further  powers  should  be 
centralized  in  the  federal  government,  the  states  deprived  of 
their  constitutional  rights  and  powers,  and  the  guaranties 
of  the  constitution  still  further  encroached  upon,  evaded  and 
broken  down. 

In  spite  of  statutes  which  declare  industrial  trusts  and  com- 
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binations  in  restraint  of  trade  to  be  illegal,  in  other  words,  to 
be  statutory  outlaws  in  the  land,  the  government  to-day  main- 
tains a  tariff  system  avowedly  for  the  protection  and  profit  of 
the  enterprises  in  which  these  trust  outlaws  are  interested  and 
engaged.  These  tariff  laws  are  themselves"  in  restraint  of  the 
trade  of  the  American  people  and  the  discriminating  taxation 
of  this  trade  is  admittedly  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  divi- 
dends and  interest  coupons  for  which  these  trusts  exist  and  on 
which  they  grow  and  prosper.  And  whenever  at  any  time 
the  American  people  demand  the  reform  of  these  tariffs  and 
their  extortions,  the  answer  is,  that  the  tariff  must  be  revised 
by  its  friends,  which  being  interpreted  means,  by  the  trust 
beneficiaries. 

Amendment  X  of  the  United  States  Constitution  provides: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the 
states  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

In  other  words,  the  inherent  powers  of  this  republic,  not 
delegated  to  the  federal  government,  reside  in  the  states  and 
the  people.  They  are  the  original  sources  of  sovereignty.  And 
yet  the  present  administration  maintains  the  doctrine  of  in- 
herent sovereignty  in  the  government.  It  claims  that  it  pos- 
sesses a  jurisdiction  broader  and  outside  of  the  Constitution, 
the  power  to  rule  subject  colonies  and  subject  peoples,  unre- 
strained by  the  Constitution  and  beyond  the  territorial  limits 
where  the  Constitution  and  its  guaranties  may  go.  To-day  the 
government  of  the  United  States  denies  the  existence  of  the 
Constitution  and  its  immunities  to  our  island  territories'.  It 
denies  to  the  Hawaiian  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  to  the 
Filipino  the  constitutional  requirement  both  of  trial  by  jury 
and  of  equality  of  taxation. 

Justice  Harlan  recalls  that  when  a  French  writer  declared 
that  Rome,  Sparta  and  Carthage  having  lost  their  liberties, 
those  of  England  must  in  time  perish,  Blackstone  answered 
that  the  Frenchman  "should  have  recollected  that  Rome, 
Sparta  and  Carthage,  at  the  time  their  liberties  were  lost,  were 
strangers  to  the  trial  by  jury." 

Justice  Story  has  said  that  from  very  early  times  our  ances- 
tors in  Great  Britain  insisted  upon  trial  by  jury  "as  the  exeat 
bulwark  of  their  civil  and  political  liberties ;"  and  the  same  is 
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true  of  the  rights  demanded  by  our  American  ancestors  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean. 

Trial  by  a  jury  of  one's  peers  has  been  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  British  Constitution  for  over  600  years.  It  has 
been  part  of  the  common  law  of  America  since  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Virginia  300  years  ago.  Trial  by  jury  in  one  form  or 
another  has  been  part  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  from  the  earliest  German  and  Scandinavian  time, 
and  it  is  found  also  in  the  oldest  Gallic  and  Celtic  records. 
One  of  the  principal  bills  of  indictment  brought  in  1776  by 
the  American  people  against  the  tyranny  of  George  III  was 
that  in  certain  cases  he  had  refused  American  subjects  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury. 

So  when  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  assembled  in  Independence  Hall  in  1787  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation timbers  of  this  republic,  they  provided,  Article  3,  Sec- 
tion 2,  that: 

"The  trial  of  all  crime,  except  in  case  of  impeachment,  shall 
be  by  jury." 

Not  satisfied  with  express  provision  in  the  main  body  of  the 
Constitution,  they  still  further  bulwarked  this  great  institution 
of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  amendments, 
as  follows : 

"Article  V — No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime  unless  in  a  presentment  or  in- 
dictment of  a  grand  jury." 

"Article  VI — In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury,"  etc. 

The  people  of  the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands  are  sub- 
ject to  the  power  and  allegiance  of  the  United  States,  and  lia- 
ble to  civil  and  criminal  prosecution  under  its  laws  and  at  the 
hands  of  its  officials.  Subject  to  its  dominion,  they  are  enti- 
tled in  all  justice  to  the  privileges  of  a  fair  and  speedy  trial  at 
its  hands,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  same 
as  any  other  person  or  citizen  under  the  American  flag.  Un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  life,  liberty  and 
property  of  no  person,  alien  or  citizen,  can  be  taken  without 
due  process  of  law  under  the  procedure  constitutionally  pro- 
vided, and  yet  the  government  at  Washington  has  denied  to 

3  U 
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the  Hawaiian  and  Filipino  people  the  right  yielded  by  King 
John  nearly  seven  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  privilege  which 
German,  Scandinavian,  Celtic  and  Gallic  barbarians  enjoyed 
back  in  the  Dark  Ages  before  the  dawn  of  civilization. 

In  Hawaii  vs.  Mankichi,  a  bare  majority  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  reversed  former  decisions  of  that  trib- 
unal, and  sustained  the  government ;  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and 
Justices  Harlan,  Brewer  and  Peckham  dissenting.  From  the 
political  interpretation  of  the  majority  of  five,  I  appeal  to  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  three  col- 
leagues, and  I  submit  that  the  following  language  of  the  vet- 
eran Justice  Harlan  represents  the  common  sense  of  justice 
of  the  American  people  and  the  true  law  of  the  land : 

"In  my  opinion,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be- 
came the  supreme  law  of  Hawaii  immediately  upon  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  United  States  of  complete  sovereignty  over  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  without  any  act  of  Congress  formally 
extending  the  Constitution  to  those  islands.  It  then,  at  least, 
became  controlling,  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  prevent. 
From  the  moment  when  the  government  of  Hawaii  accepted 
the  joint  resolution  of  1898,  by  a  formal  transfer  of  its  sover- 
eignty to  the  United  States — when  the  flag  of  Hawaii  was 
taken  down,  by  authority  of  Hawaii,  and  in  its  place  was 
raised  that  of  the  United  States — every  human  being  in  Ha- 
waii, charged  with  the  commission  of  crime  there,  could  have 
rightly  insisted  that  neither  his  life  nor  his  liberty  could  be 
taken,  as  punishment  for  crime,  by  any  process,  or  as  the  re- 
sult of  any  mode  of  procedure,  that  was  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States1.  Can  it  be  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  supreme  law  in  the  States  of  the  Union,  in  the  or- 
ganized Territories  of  the  United  States,  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  yet 
was  not,  prior  to  the  act  of  1900,  the  supreme  law  in  territo- 
ries and  among  peoples  situated  as  were  the  territory  and 
people  of  Hawaii,  and  over  which  the  United  States  had  ac- 
quired all  rights  of  sovereignty  of  whatsoever  kind?  A  nega- 
tive answer  to  this  question,  and  a  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  such  an  answer  involves,  would  place  Congress  above  the 
Constitution.  It  would  mean  that  the  benefit  of  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  designed  for  the  protection  of  life  and  liberty 
may  be  claimed  by  some  of  the  people  subject  to  the  authority 
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and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  but  cannot  be  claimed  by 
others'  equally  subject  to  its  authority  and  jurisdiction.  It  would 
mean  that  the  will  of  Congress,  not  the  Constitution,  is  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  only  for  certain  peoples  and  territories 
under  our  jurisdiction.  It  would  mean  that  the  United  States 
may  acquire  territory  by  cession,  conquest  or  treaty,  and  that 
Congress  may  exercise  sovereign  dominion  over  it,  outside  of 
and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  under  regulations  that 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  organized  Territories  of  the  United 
States  and  their  inhabitants.  It  would  mean  that,  under  the 
influence  and  guidance  of  commercial'sm  and  the  supposed 
necessities  of  trade,  this  country  had  left  the  old  ways  of  the 
fathers,  as  defined  by  a  written  Constitution,  and  entered  upon 
a  new  way,  in  following  which  the  American  people  will  lose 
sight  of  or  become  indifferent  to  principles  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  essential  to  real  liberty.  It  would  mean  that,  if  the 
principles  now  announced  should  become  firmly  established, 
the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when,  under  the  exactions  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  to  gratify  an  ambition  to  become  the 
dominant  political  power  in  all  the  earth,  the  United  States  will 
acquire  territories'  in  every  direction,  which  are  inhabited  by 
human  beings,  over  which  territories,  to  be  called  "dependen- 
cies," or  "outlying  possessions,"  we  will  exercise  absolute  do- 
minion, and  whose  inhabitants  will  be  regarded  as  "subjects'" 
or  "dependent  peoples,"  to  be  controlled  as  Congress  may  see 
fit,  not  as  the  Constitution  requires,  not  as'  the  people  governed 
may  wish.  Thus  will  be  engrafted  upon  our  republican  institu- 
tions, controlled  by  the  supreme  law  of  a  written  Constitution, 
a  colonial  system  entirely  foreign  to  the  genius  of  our  govern- 
ment and  abhorrent  to  the  principles  that  underlie  and  pervade 
the  Constitution."  It  is  claimed  that  if  the  government  at 
Washington  is  restrained  in  its  functions  by  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  and  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  the 
American  government  cannot  assume  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  its  proper  station  as  a  World  Power.  My  answer  is,  that 
if  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  continue  to  dwell 
under  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  and  enjoy  the  guaran- 
ties of  the  Constitution  to  protect  their  liberties  and  sover- 
eignty, the  American  people  will  cease  to  be  a  World  Power. 
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The  present  contest  is  on  the  issue  plainly  raised  by  the 
present  government:  Does  sovereignty  in  America  reside  in 
the  government  or  in  the  states  and  the  people? 

A  government  of  unlimited  powers  means  a  people  and 
states  of  dependent  powers. 

A  people  and  states  with  sovereign  powers  implies  a  govern- 
ment of  restricted  and  delegated  powers. 

No  nation  can  have  both.  The  American  people  must  make 
their  choice.  Shall  we  have  a  sovereign  government,  or  sov- 
ereign states  and  a  sovereign  people?  Shall  this  republic,  or- 
ganized on  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  and  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  desert  its  cause  and  produce  an 
imitation  of  an  Old- World  empire,  or  shall  it  remain  true  to 
the  principles  of  American  manhood  and  shape  its  destiny  by 
the  landmarks  of  progressive  American  liberty?  Shall  we  go 
back  to  the  institutions  and  principles  from  which  our  fathers 
fled,  or  shall  we  stand  by  those  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Lincoln,  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  republic  ? 
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An  Address  Delivered  Before  tlie  University  oe  Alabama 

By  George  Edwin  MacLean,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
(President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  May  27,  1908.) 


To  its  Americans,  the  Revolution  of  Yesterday  is  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  of  1776.  To  a  modern  American  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist  are  fulfilled,  "For  a  thousand  years  in  Thy  sight 
are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past."  We  need  to  minify 
American,  and  to  magnify  Revolution,  for  American  is  a  word 
that  thrills  us,  and,  harnessed  to  Revolution,  it  stirs  us  as  the 
word  empire  stirs  a  Briton,  of  which  Rosebery  says :  "It  rep- 
resents to  us  our  history,  our  tradition,  our  race.  It  is  a  matter 
of  peace,  of  commerce,  of  civilization ;  above  all,  a  question  of 
faith."  The  use  of  the  term  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  guard 
against  bombast,  braggadocio,  and  chauvinism.  We  smile 
complacently  at  the  spirit  and  mixed  metaphor  of  the  under- 
graduate in  the  Oxford  union  who  declared  in  the  heat  of  de- 
bate, that  the  British  lion,  whether  he  roamed  in  the  jungles 
of  India  or  climbed  the  pines  in  Canada,  never  retreated  into 
his  shell  or  drew  in  his  horns !  We  Americans  are  prone  to 
forget  that  spread-eagleism  is  still  our  besetting  sin. 

The  plain  meaning  of  American  needs  to  be  taught  to  many 
of  us.  The  lesson  was  politely  brought  home  to  me  when  I 
matriculated  in  a  German  University  and  enrolled  myself  as* 
"American."  The  registrar  said :  "From  South,  Central  or 
North  America  ?"  The  reply  came  with  a  tone  of  finality : 
"North  America ;"  and  immediately  the  question  was  put : 
"From  British  America?"  I  said,  with  humbled  pride,  at  last 
having  learned  the  name  of  my  country :  "The  United  States 
of  America."  Thus  American  assurance  appropriated  the 
Western  Hemisphere  long  before  the  Spanish-American  war 
emancipated  it  from  the  empire  of  Spain,  or  the  coup  d'etat 
in   Panama   revealed,  bevond   the   reassertion   of  the   Monroe 
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Doctrine  in  the  Venezuela  incident,  the  actuality  of  a  para- 
mount Americanism.  The  romance  of  the  expansion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  of  the  kindred  races  he  has  assimilated,  is 
the  greatest  tale  of  history  next  to  that  of  Christianity.  It  is 
scarce  two  decades  since  Professor  Seelye,  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, using  the  talismanic  title  for  his  book  Expansion  of 
England,  said :  "Of  all  the  results  of  English  history  none  is 
comparable  to  the  creation  of  this  enormous,  prosperous,  in 
great  part  homogeneous  realm;  and  it  can  be  paralleled  by 
nothing  in  the  history  of  any  other  state."  The  Statesman's 
Year  Book  in  1885  showed  that  the  English  race  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  including  the  United  States,  numbered  about 
twenty  millions  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At 
the  close  of  that  century  the  number,  including  immigrants 
and  excluding  negroes  and  native  races  in  the  colonies,  was 
fast  approximating  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions.  Should 
this  rate  of  increase — about  21  percent  for  each  decade — con- 
tinue during  the  twentieth  century,  the  English  race  will  num- 
ber above  six  hundred  millions,  or  at  the  end  of  two  hundred 
years,  four  billions.  One  has  prophesied  that  about  one-half 
this  number,  owing  to  her  possessions,  will  be  under  the  flag 
of  England ;  let  us  put  the  other  half  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  with  variations  for  federated  republics.  The  area  of 
the  British  Empire  in  1900  was  estimated  to  be  between  eleven 
and  twelve  millions  of  square  miles,  and  its  subjects  to  number 
some  four  hundred  millions.  The  reckoning  of  expansion  by 
population  and  colonization  is  but  the  initial  item. 

The  revolution  of  political  movements  is  more  suggestive 
than  questions  of  population  and  area.  We  are  all  sons  of  a 
mighty  revolution  which  swept  through  Europe  and  America 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  has  flowed  on 
more  peaceably  in  wave  after  wave  of  reform  through  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  ordinary  historian  and  the  brilliant 
Taine  look  upon  France  as  the  fountain-head,  and  the  philos- 
ophical revolution  in  Germany  and  the  literary  in  England  as 
inspired  by  France.  In  truth,  it  was  a  common  movement; 
and,  in  any  case,  instead  of  the  literary  movement  in  England, 
in  the  words  of  Taine,  "on  the  whole  being  of  equal  value  to 
that  of  France,"  the  revolution  in  England  was  immeasurably 
more  valuable,  more  healthful,  and,  by  as  much  as  it  was  less 
destructive,  it  was  more  fruitful  and  permanent.    Long  before 
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France,  Germany,  or  Britain,  the  American  colonies  pitched 
the  tune  of  revolution  to  which  the  nations  have  marched. 
Burns,  the  bard  of  democracy,  in  his  suppressed  "Ode  to  Lib- 
erty," proclaims  the  fact: 

But  come,  ye  sons  of  Liberty, 

Columbia's  offspring,  brave  as  free, 
In  danger's  hour  still  flaming  in  the  van, 

Ye  know  and  dare  maintain  the  royalty  of  man. 

But  for  a  small  incident,  according  to  Lord  Rosebery  in  his 
Rectorial  Adddress  at  Glasgow  on  "Questions  of  Empire," 
the  Anglo-American  revolution,  without  separation,  would 
have  built  up  great  democratic  institutions  and  an  incalculable 
empire. 

"Had  the  elder  Pitt,  when  he  became  first  minister,  not  left 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  would  probably  have  retained  his 
sanity  and  his  authority.  He  would  have  preserved  the  thirteen 
American  colonies  to  the  British  crown.  The  new  blood  of 
America  would  have  burst  the  old  vessels  of  the  constitution. 
It  would  have  provided  for  some  self-adjusting  system  of  rep- 
resentation, and  at  last,  when  the  Aemricans  became  the  major- 
ity, the  seat  of  empire  would  perhaps  have  been  moved  sol- 
emnly across  the  Atlantic,  and  Britain  have  become  the  his- 
torical shrine  and  the  European  outpost  of  the  world  empire. 
What  an  extraordinary  revolution  it  would  have  been,  had  it 
been  accomplished !  The  greatest  known  without  bloodshed ; 
the  most  sublime  transference  of  power  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Our  conceptions  can  scarcely  picture  the  procession 
across  the  Atlantic ;  the  greatest  sovereign  in  the  greatest  fleet 
in  the  universe,  ministers,  government,  parliament,  departing 
solemnly  for  the  western  hemisphere !" 

The  American  revolution  should  prepare  the  way  for  the 
dream  of  Rosebery  to  become  prophetic,  prompted  by  the  trans- 
ference of  power  now  in  progress,  wEthout  the  solemn  pag- 
eantry of  the  procession  of  the  sovereign  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  well-known  map  of  the  United  States  and  its  insular 
possessions,  published  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  show- 
ing in  brilliant  colors  the  successive  wave-lines  of  annexation 
and  expansion  from  the  narrow  rim  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  reveals  upon  its  face  American  expan- 
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sion  writ  large.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  which  England  was 
an  original  and  cheerful  party,  was  full  of  promise  and  po- 
tency primarily  for  independence  and  liberty  under  republican 
forms  of  government.  Its  natural  sequences  have  been  conti- 
nental, and  at  present  hemispheric  unity,  by  which  inevitably 
we  have  entered  among  the  world-powers,  and  particularly  side 
by  side  with  England. 

The  American  revolution  which  most  impresses  the  public 
is  that  which  Le  Gallienne  happily  calls  our  "grocery  con- 
quests." Our  platform  speakers  and  our  editors  and  the  press 
far  and  near  dwell  upon  United  States  trade.  They  say :  "The 
conquests  of  the  future  are  to  be  the  peaceful  conquests  of 
trade.  And  the  nation  that  realizes  that  first,  and  acts  most 
promptly,  is  to  become  the  commercial  depot  of  the  world." 

The  responsibilities  of  American  revolution  are  stupendous. 
Our  safeguard  is  to  be  found  in  part  in  educational  expansion, 
which  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  American  expansion.  But  our 
security  must  be  in  something  higher — educational  efficiency. 
Rosebery  has  said :  "In  the  last  resolve,  the  efficiency  of  a 
nation  rests  in  its  education."  A  practical  partner  of  Rhodes, 
the  empire-builder,  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  out  of  patriotism,  has 
repeatedly  sent  Englishmen  to  study  our  educational  system. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  T.  Gregory  Foster,  professor  of  English  at 
the  University  of  London,  in  an  address  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  delicately  disguised  gave  American  education  a  gentle 
criticism  and  a  great  compliment.  He  began :  "One  of  the 
first  things  Mr.  Mosely  said  to  me  was :  'The  Americans  are 
hundreds  of  years  ahead  of  us.'  Well,  my  first  general  im- 
pression is  that  that  is  not  true.  To  put  it  very  rapidly,  I  be- 
lieve that  you  are  hundreds  of  years  behind  us ;  and  I  congrat- 
ulate you  most  sincerely  upon  that,  and  I  warn  you  not  to  be 
so  foolish  as  to  try  to  catch  up.  What  I  find  here  is  something 
akin  to  the  spirit  of  the  best  days  that  England  has  probably 
ever  known — the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  it.  The  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  were  spacious  days;  and  your  education,  like  your 
country,  is  spacious.  It  is  free  from  all  sorts  of  restrictions. 
I  have  seen  in  the  schools  that  I  have  visited,  as  well  as  in  the 
universities,  that,  somehow  or  other,  you  do  manage  to  get 
hold  in  a  very  living  way  of  the  significance  of  great  move- 
ments.   I  was  very  much  struck  upon  going  into  a  second-year 
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high  school  class  in  French  in  New  York.  There  was  no  one 
in  the  class  who  could  conjugate  with  perfect  accuracy  even 
the  verb  avoir;  but,  when  they  turned  to  talk  about  French  his- 
tory, they  all  knew  the  essential  things  about  the  French  Revo- 
lution, they  knew  what  the  period  meant  in  Europe  and  in  the 
world.  It  is  typical  of  what  I  find  all  around.  If  you  had  gone 
into  an  English  school,  everyone  would  have  been  able  to  con- 
jugate the  verb  avoir  correctly,  but  they  would  have  known 
probably  nothing  at  all  about  the  French  Revolution.  They 
certainly  would  have  known  little  else  than  the  dates  at  which 
it  took  place." 

Let  us  hope  that  it  is  true  that  essentially  we  are  Elizabethan. 
The  New  England  colleges,  grammar  schools,  and  academies, 
which  in  turn  the  pioneers  spread  through  the  West,  rest  upon 
Elizabethan  models.  The  numerous  pious  founders  of  schools 
and  colleges  at.  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  England  have 
largely  disappeared  in  the  mother-country,  but  have  not  ceased 
in  America,  though  some  are  thanklessly  called  anything  but 
pious. 

When  one  adds  to  the  annual  expenditure  for  public  educa- 
tion in  this  country  of  226  millions  of  dollars,  the  sum  of  an- 
nual donations  from  private  individuals  ranging  as  high  as  30 
millions  of  dollars,  and  now  32  millions  from  a  single  donor, 
with  perhaps  an  undiscovered  million  or  two  up  the  sleeve  of 
President  Judson,  of  Chicago,  the  splendor  of  Elizabethan 
munificence  is  ours.  The  Elizabethan  began  the  contest 
with  Spain  by  means  fair  and  foul,  by  bishop  and  buc- 
caneer, for  the  conquest  of  the  New  World  which  we, 
their  lineal  and  spiritual  descendants,  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  closed.  This  fact  sets  out  most  dramatically 
that  we  are  possessed  with  the  same  spirit  of  exploration,  dis- 
covery, adventure,  chivalry,  Christianity,  Baconian  philosophy 
with  scientific  method,  and  faith  in  our  country's  destiny  and 
deity.  But  our  true  glory  is,  that,  untrammeled  by  tradition, 
stimulated  by  freedom  and  opportunity,  our  original  Eliza- 
bethan ideals  have  themselves  expanded.  Local  democratic 
government  has  been  compelled  by  sheer  distance  to  comple- 
ment itself  by  federal  and  representative  government.  The 
same  exigencies  which  developed  our  republican  institutions 
have  developed  a  more  American  modern  educational  system, 
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that  of  the  state,  side  by  side  with  the  transplanted  and  Ameri- 
canized English  private  system. 

The  latter  is  gloriously  represented  by  the  church  college 
and  academy  with  which  the  pioneers  planted  the  West,  and 
represents'  the  new  heaven ;  but  there  must  also  be  a  new  earth. 
Education  was  a  privilege  for  those  who  could  pay  for  it,  or 
a  missionary  enterprise,  the  handmaid  of  religion,  and  was 
incidentally,  with  an  illustrious  record,  patriotic. 

But  a  republic  had  new  needs ;  and  so  we  see  the  state  sys- 
tem, a  new  educational  Jerusalem  coming  down  out  of  heaven, 
and  hear  a  voice  saying:  "Behold,  the  tabernacle  is  with  men, 
and  the  state  is  the  guardian  thereof,  and  the  nation  shall  walk 
amidst  the  light  thereof,  and  shall  bring  the  glory  and  honor 
of  the  nations  into  it." 

To-day,  of  the,  in  round  numbers',  eighteen  millions  of  pupils 
in  American  schools  and  colleges  of  all  kinds,  much  above  six- 
teen millions  are  in  the  public  schools — a  percentage  plainly  de- 
claring the  preference  of  the  people. 

The  peculiarly  American  origin,  means,  and  purposes  of  our 
educational  system,  par  eminence,  are  proclaimed  in  the  sen- 
tence from  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  "Religion,  mortality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  for- 
ever be  encouraged."  The  fathers  of  the  republic,  by  these 
words,  and  by  the  accompanying  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
dedicating  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  public  lands  to  education, 
and  throwing  in  as  drops  in  the  bucket  two  townships  in  each 
state  for  a  university,  became  the  founders,  for  its  perpetuation 
and  the  uplifting  of  humanity,  of  the  schools  of  the  republic. 

As  the  Ordinance  of  1787  has  become  a  part  of  the  organic 
law  of  the  states  in  the  Mid-West,  at  least  by  law  public  schools 
are  not  godless  and  immoral ;  and  in  fact  they  have  been  quite 
the  contrary,  despite  some  popular  misapprehensions  natural 
enough  where  the  new  system  was  contrasted  with  the  old. 
As  religion  and  morality  in  the  famous  sentence  precede 
knowledge,  the  religio-ethical  is  recognized  as  the  core  of  edu- 
cation. The  purpose  is  not  simply,  as  we  often  hear,  for  police 
power  and  citizenship ;  for  to  "good  government"  is  appended 
"the  happiness  of  mankind."  The  purpose  recognizes'  educa- 
tion as  the  birthright  of  every  American  child,  and  character 
as  the  aim. 
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Would  that  there  were  time  to  show  how,  in  harmony  with 
these  lofty  purposes,  with  all  its  imperfections  the  school  sys- 
tem has  developed.  The  continuous  development  is  promised 
by  the  expansion  of  the  ideals  of  religion,  morality  and  knowl- 
edge. 

Religion  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787  probably  meant  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  common  law.  It  certainly  meant  something  non- 
ecclesiastic  and  non-sectarian ;  but  it  was  something  more  or 
less  historical,  formal  and  dogmatic.  How  it  has  expanded 
among  us  is  illustrated  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  remark 
of  Phillips  Brooks :  "I  believe  he  is  to  stand  as  the  ideal  min- 
ister of  the  American  gospel,  which  is  the  Old  World  gospel 
shaped  as  all  gospels  are  by  their  interpreters,  by  the  influences 
of  our  American  civilization." 

It  would  appear  that  the  secularization  of  education  has 
made  a  species  of  Americanization  of  religion  possible.  In 
turn,  by  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  by  the  inter- 
mingling of  children  and  citizens  of  all  creeds  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  in  the  last  resolve  character-culture  has  given  an 
opportunity  for  elemental  religion,  or  common  Christianity 
without  sectarianism,  to  captivate — and,  if  you  will,  capture — 
the  schools.  Religion  has  transcended  theology,  and  has  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  stage  of  the  much-used  definition  "the  life 
of  God  in  the  soul,"  to  be  the  love  of  God  in  the  soul  issuing 
in  the  love  of  fellow-man.  By  this  definition,  the  most  ad- 
vanced Americanism  in  education,  putting  emphasis  upon  the 
social  passion,  returns  to  the  primitive  Christianity  of  the  Mas- 
ter who  summed  up  religion  as  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 
In  the  words  of  Markham: 

"No,  not  as  in  that  elder  day 
Comes'  now  the  King  upon  the  human  way. 
He  comes  with  power:  His  white  unfearing  face 
Shines  through  the  Social  Passion  of  the  race ; 
He  comes  to  frame  the  freedom  of  the  Law, 
To  touch  these  men  of  Earth 
With  a  feeling  of  life's  oneness  and  its  worth, 
A  feeling  of  its  mystery  and  awe. 
Then  all  the  worlds  will  know  that  Love  is  Fate — 
That  somehow  he  is  greater  even  than  Heaven — 
That  in  the  Cosmic  Council  he  is  God." 
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The  Religious  Education  Association,  which  promises  to  be 
one  of  President  Harper's  monuments,  has  already  served  to 
bring  out  that  the  Christian  religion  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
forces  in  the  life  of  the  American  people,  and  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  co-ordination  of  educational  forces  to  make  re- 
ligious and  moral  instruction  what  it  should  be  in  the  light  of 
increasing  historical  and  scientific  knowledge. 

At  the  time  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  with  artificial  theories 
of  contract  prevailing  with  reference  to  government,  morality 
partook  of  the  contract  theory.  It  was  apt  to  be  formal  con- 
duct, honesty  in  man  and  chastity  in  woman,  and  was  more 
or  less  mocked  by  zealous  ministers  as  "mere  morality."  To- 
day, by  a  larger  application  of  pagan  principles'  that  caused 
Horace  to  sing  an  ode,  "Integer  vitae,"  the  ode  of  the  life  of 
absolute  integrity,  and  by  an  application  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  morality  is  of  character  as  well  as  of  conduct.  Mor- 
ality is  social  as  well  as  individual,  though  the  former  is  but 
half  evolved,  as  the  corruptions  in  government,  especially  mu- 
nicipal, will  prove.  The  man  honest  in  his  own  business  has 
but  half  learned  that  the  same  responsibility  is  over  him  in 
dealing  with  municipal  and  state  funds  and  affairs.  We  have 
faith  that  the  schools  in  process  of  adjustment  to  present-day 
social  needs  can  hasten  the  evolution.  As  Felix  Adler  pleads, 
the  schools  must  teach  morality,  not  incidentally,  but  system- 
atically. Modern  psychology,  pedagogy,  philosophy,  and 
Americanism  show  that  the  sacred  and  secular  are  inseparable 
and  make  the  same  demands.  When  shall  we  learn  that  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  does'  not  mean  the  separation 
of  piety  and  patriotism,  of  religion  and  science? 

The  expansion  of  knowledge  since  1787  is  beyond  utterance. 
The  attempt  to  compass  the  elements  of  it  in  our  courses  of 
study  has  brought  in  chaos.  To  some,  all  seems  in  a  bewilder- 
ing flux.  Elementary,  graded,  higher  and  highest  school,  prac- 
tical, liberal,  professional,  technical,  industrial  and  art  educa- 
tion, are  intermingled.  The  university  must  have  a  kindergar- 
ten, and  the  kindergarten  the  touch  of  a  university.  State, 
church,  and  private  institutions,  too  often  in  petty  competition 
— and,  even  worse,  with  jealous  rivalries  violating  alike  the 
sweetness  and  light  of  Christianity  and  of  culture — make  .con- 
fusion worse  confounded.  And,  last  of  all,  where  we  thought 
something  had  been  accomplished  on  the  problem  of  unifying 
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the  educational  system,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Whitten  has  brought 
out  in  strong  relief  the  lack  of  symmetry  and  harmony  in  the 
systems  of  the  states. 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  our  glimpse  of  chaos.  It  means 
an  opportunity  to  shape  a  cosmos.  Let  us  exult  that  we  are  in 
at  the  morning  of  creation ;  but  let  us  be  humble  and  reverent, 
amenable  to  the  spirit  of  God  brooding  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep.  The  vastness  of  knowledge  will  teach  us  wisdom  and 
will  drive  us  to  principles.  We  shall  learn  the  kinship  of 
studies,  the  correlation  of  cognates,  the  co-ordination  of  courses' 
and  schools,  the  concentration  according  to  mind  and  age. 

It  would  be  necessary  and  enkindling,  if  this  were  a  history 
and  not  an  address,  to  review  the  revolutions,  with  borrow- 
ings from  every  clime,  of  the  various  branches  of  education. 
The  elementary  school  has  sent  out  the  root  of  the  kindergar- 
ten ;  the  graded  school,  manual  and  domestic  science  training, 
and  has  extended  upward  into  the  secondary  school,  which  in 
turn,  in  the  variety  of  high  school  and  academy,  is  rising  to  the 
height  of  the  German  gymnasium,  and  becoming  a  people's 
college.  The  college  has  burst  the  bands  of  a  mediaeval  curri- 
culum and  is  adjusting  itself  to  modern  social  conditions,  car- 
rying germinal  schools  within  its  bosom.  There  is  a  flowering 
of  higher  education  into  highest  education  in  the  beginnings 
of  real  universities,  dating,  outside  the  state  university  move- 
ment, from  the  accession  of  President  Eliot  at  Harvard  in 
1869,  and  of  President  Gilman,  transplanted  from  a  state  uni- 
versity to  Johns  Hopkins  in  1876 ;  and  with  the  latest  flores- 
cence in  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
and  a  possible  national  university.  From  bottom  to  top,  for- 
ever assured  by  public  education,  run  the  golden  threads  of 
co-education  bringing  in  the  age  of  Woman,  herself  ageless, 
promising  the  eternal  woman  supernal,  and  not  infernal  as  in 
classic  lore. 

Professional  schools  have  supplanted  the  heterogeneous 
training  for  theology,  law,  and  medicine  in  the  studies  and 
offices  of  ministers,  lawyers  and  doctors.  These  schools',  af- 
filiating themselves  with  colleges  and  universities,  and  raising 
standards,  are  just  becoming  colleges  instead  of  semi-trade 
and  commercial  schools.  Technical  education,  recognizd  in 
1823  by  the  founding  of  Troy  Polytechnic,  has  multiplied  poly- 
technic institutions  which  no  longer  are  antagonized  by  classi- 
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cal  ones.  Indeed,  the  classic  and  technic,  contrary  to  earlier 
theories,  now  reinforce  one  another  by  combination  in  the  same 
institution.  Industrial  education,  not  simply  in  the  form  of 
trade  schools,  but  in  real  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  endowed  by  the  nation  in  1862  for  every  state  and  terri- 
tory for  the  education  of  the  industrial  classes,  is  peculiarly 
American.  What  a  chapter  could  be  written  of  the  expansion 
of  normals !  A  few  schools  of  fine  arts,  academies  of  science, 
multitudinous  associations  and  learned  societies  and  public 
libraries,  made  possible  by  one  who  would  be  the  author  of 
'"Triumphant  Democracy"  not  only  in  word,  but  in  deed,  are 
knitting  all  our  schools  into  one,  and  into  the  service  and  heart 
of  the  people. 

In  the  history  of  civilization  and  economics  no  longer  are 
the  earlier  stages  of  individualism,  competition,  and  national- 
ism dominant.  For  better  or  worse,  we  are  in  the  stage  of 
combination.  The  principle  is  arrived  at  that  planless  produc- 
tion is  waste.  Shall  educators  be  the  last  to  read  the  signs 
of  the  times  ?  By  the  token  of  the  age  and  of  the  triumphs  of 
democracy  in  the  processes  of  organization,  and  remembering 
that  education,  though  germinal,  primal,  and  terminal,  is  only 
a  phase  in  the  social  evolution  of  the  race,  is  it  not  our  duty  to 
make  our  studies  of  educational  efficiency  issue  in  positive  plans 
for  the  greatest  economy  and  wealth  of  mental  and  material 
productions?  From  their  spiritual  nature  there  are  desirable 
educational  mergers  and  trusts.  They  are  as  apart  from  the 
dreaded  octopus  of  the  commercial  world  as  was  Ariel  from 
Caliban,  but  both  live  in  the  island  of  the  world  and  must 
learn  the  law  of  service. 

The  highest  promise  and  the  fullest  potency  of  educational 
efficiency  are  in  the  recognition  of  the  personal  and  the  ethical 
in  education.  Church,  state  and  private  institutions,  with  an- 
tagonisms disappearing,  are  swinging  into  their  orbits  in  a 
national  galaxy  about  the  full-orbed  character — education.  The 
University  of  Chicago  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  this  move- 
ment. Fifteen  short  years  ago,  in  a  period  of  competition,  the 
great  state  and  other  universties  watched  with  some  degree  of 
anxiety  the  establishment  of  this  university,  with  promised  ex- 
tensive affiliation  and  endless  endowment. 

To-day,  in  a  period  of  co-operation,  these  same  universities, 
stimulated  bv  its  deeds  and  ideals,  rejoice  in  its  prosperity  and 
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share  in  its  success.  The  world  is  constrained  to  recognize  in 
the  United  States  as  not  only  an  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
commercial,  but  also  as  a  collegiate  center.  The  largest  in- 
crease in  the  attendance  of  college  students  is  in  state  universi- 
ties in  the  West  and  South,  while  the  attendance  is  relatively 
stationary  in  the  East  and  far  West.  Important  movements 
originate  in  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities. 

There  is  little  ground  for  complaint  of  the  "apathy  of  the 
universities''  where  they  are  parts  of  the  public  school  system, 
or  of  extensive  private  voluntary  combination  and  co-operation 
devoted  to  public  service.  In  the  East,  possibly  with  some 
ground,  Charles  Francis  Adams',  in  the  Columbia  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  address,  may  indict  the  methods  and  results  of  college 
training.  In  England,  with  reason,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  in 
his  notable  address  on  "The  Influence  of  Brain-Power  on  His- 
tory" may  say :  "If  our  universities  had  been  more  numerous 
and  efficient,  our  mental  resources  would  have  been  developed 
by  improvements  En  educational  method.  It  is  a  struggle 
between  organized  species — nations — not  between  individuals 
or  any  class  of  individuals.  The  school,  the  university,  the 
laboratory,  and  the  workshop  are  the  battlefields  of  this  new 
warfare."* 

In  Germany,  in  turn,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  points  out 
that  her  "superiority  in  the  international  commerce  rests  al- 
most wholly  on  Germany's  superior  school  system.  It  is  the 
aim  to  make  of  each  citizen  of  the  empire  an  efficient  economic 
unit."** 

In  Chicago  the  constant  discussion  runs :  "How  shall  we 
widen  educational  aims  in  industrial  fields  and  by  socializa- 
tion ?" 

These  all  are  symptoms  of  the  need  of  something  deeper  and 
broader  than  that  signified  by  any  of  the  terms  used — of  some- 
thing higher  than  the  threadbare  practical  education. 

The  expansion  of  education  to  keep  up  with  our  national 
expansion  has  made  it  superficial.  Intensification  is  now  neces- 
sary. Intensive  methods  of  instruction  and  study  must  sup- 
plant the  extensive.     The  compilation  of  the  data  of  close  and 


♦Inaugural  Address  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  president  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Sept.  9,  1902. 

♦•National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  Bul- 
letin No.  1,  p.  22. 
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comparative  observation  must  precede  brilliant  generalization. 
Search  must  go  before  research.  The  laborer  and  the  scholar 
must  have  exact  training  and  be  bound  together  by  the  inten- 
sities of  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  national  life.  All  must 
be  accounted  scholars  in  life.  In  America  it  is  not  enough  to 
be  "efficient  economic  units,"  or  even  ethical  units.  We  must 
have  soul-units,  dynamic  in  human  service  with  a  divine  en- 
ergy. 

In  the  revolution  of  today  our  nation's  watch-word  aj  a 
world-power  in  the  twentieth  century  introducing  an  ethical 
humane  era,  must  be  more  than  "education ;"  it  must  be  hu- 
manistic education.  There  was  some  warrant  for  the  cry  for 
practical  education  which  has  its  place  within  certain  limits; 
but  a  happy  reaction  is  setting  in.  President  Eliot,  who  years 
ago,  by  a  free  elective  system  tending  to  give  an  equal  value  to 
all  studies,  and  by  his  pleas  for  the  shortening  of  the  time 
given  to  education,  is  now  requiring  a  liberal  arts  degree  for 
admission  to  professional  courses,  and  favors  prescribing  par- 
ticular courses  in  a  preliminary  education,  for  example,  for 
medicine.  He  is  great  enough  to  be  gloriously  inconsistent, 
and  is,  I  think,  in  this  a  sign  of  the  reacting  revolution  from 
the  extremes  of  a  practical  to  the  humanistic  education. 

President  Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
may  likewise  be  a  sign  of  the  times.  He  says :  "I  want  in  my 
day  and  time  to  contribute  something  that  shall  make  men's 
minds  brighter  *  *  *  that  they  shall  be  capable  of  giving 
to  the  world  new  thought."  To  be  sure,  he  speaks  of  new  ma- 
chines and  new  inventions.  He  emphasizes  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  political,  but  he  has  as  his  climax  his  desire  "to 
see  the  time  when  the  people  of  our  country  will  stand  socially 
and  morally  pre-eminently  above  all  the  peoples  of  the  world." 

Jane  Addams,  in  her  admirable  plea  before  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  last  January,  struck  the 
same  note,  when,  in  urging  the  distribution  of  opportunities 
for  industrial  education  through  the  entire  school  system,  she 
demanded  that  the  cultural  studies  should  follow  even  into  the 
trade  schools,  for  as  Americans  above  all  we  are  educating 
men. 

The  revolution  of  to-day  is  fortunately  a  peaceful  evolution 
out  of  the  revolutions  of  the  past.  Education,  and  the  right 
kind  of  education,  such  as  naturally  state  universities  with  their 
combination   of   classic,  technic  and   professional  courses   will 
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foster,  must  be  its  means.  In  effect,  to  the  three  great  divisions 
of  government — legislative,  judicial  and  executive — there  is 
added  a  fourth,  education.  The  revolution  of  to-day  will  finally 
issue,  under  the  example  of  great  commonwealths  like  Ala- 
bama, with  their  public  school  systems  crowned  with  the  uni- 
versity and  buttressed  by  private  and  volunteer  institutions,  in 
a  governmental  department  of  education.  Ultimately,  in  the 
federal  government,  the  department  of  education,  with  its  rep- 
resentative in  the  cabinet,  will  not  be  second  to  great  depart- 
ments like  those  of  State,  the  War,  and  of  the  Navy. 

May  it  be  the  mis'sion  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  holding  hands  with  the  children  of  sister 
institutions  North  and  South,  to  bring  about  the  fulfillment 
of  these  prophecies  in  Alabama  and  in  the  Nation. 
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president's  annual  report — 1907-1908. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees,  University  of  Alabama. 

Gentlemen  :  It  becomes  my  duty  again  to  submit  a  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  University.  This  is  my  sixth  annual 
report,  and  it  covers  the  year  1907-8,  or  the  s'eventy-seventh 
session. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  is  898.  By  departments, 
classes  and  schools  it  is  as  follows : 

I.     Academic  Department. 

Graduate   Students   4 

Seniors    40 

Juniors    52 

Sophomores    83 

Freshmen   76 

Special  students    15 

270 

II.     Engineering  Department. 

Fourth  Year  Students 0 

Third  Year  Students 7 

Second  Year  Students 14 

First  Year  Students 25 

Special  Students    3 

49 

III.     Law  Department. 

Seniors    33 

Juniors    33 

Special  Students  1 

67 

IV.     Medical  Department. 

Graduate   Students   1 

Class  of  1908 29 
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Class  of  1909 39 

Class  of  1910 51 

Class  of  1911 50 

170 

V.    Pharmaceutical  Department. 

Class  of  1908 7 

Class  of  1909 17 

24 

Total  in  departments 580 

Names  counted  twice 7 

Net  total  in  departments 573 

VI.     Summer  School. 

Men 87 

Women   238 

325 

Grand  total 898 

The  total  enrollment  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution and,  excepting  the  summer  school,  the  same  is  true  in 
each  of  the  departments  and  schools.  While  the  registration  in 
the  last  session  of  the  summer  school  was  25  below  that  of  the 
first  session,  it  was  74  above  that  of  the  year  before,  and  con- 
tained the  names  of  a  larger  number  of  teachers  and  boarding 
students  than  that  of  any  previous  session. 

Not  counting  the  summer  school  students  and  omitting  the 
Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Departments,  the  number  in  at- 
tendance by  fiscal  terms  is  as  follows :  First  term,  371 ;  second 
term,  364;  third  term,  332.  Average,  355.  If  the  departments 
at  Mobile  be  included,  the  average  for  the  years  is  539.  Includ- 
ing the  summer  school  and  the  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Departments  at  Mobile,  10  states,  65  Alabama  counties  and  1 
foreign  country  are  represented. 

The  number  of  young  women  enrolled  is  43,  four  more  than 
last  year.  All  of  these  young  women  are  in  the  Academic  de- 
partment except  two,  one  of  whom  is  taking  law  and  the  other 
pharmacy. 
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The  prospect  for  a  continuance  of  growth  in  enrollment  is 
encouraging,  but  the  problem  of  providing  boarding  accommo- 
dations is  a  perplexing  one.  After  two  or  three  years,  addi- 
tional boarding  accommodations  for  about  75  boys  will  become 
available  by  the  erection  of  the  academic  and  geological  build- 
ings, but  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect,  immediate  or  remote, 
for  additional  accommodations  for  women  students. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  every  dormi- 
tory and  every  conveniently  located  boarding-house  has  been 
crowded  this  year,  and  that  some  students  withdrew  on  ac- 
count of  this  condition,  the  necessity  for  prompt  and  effective 
action  is  immediately  apparent. 

When  this  situation  developed  in  September,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  President  and  Faculty  that  temporary  dormito- 
ries should  be  erected,  and  your  Building  Committee  was  so 
informed,  but  did  not  approve  of  the  suggestion.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  adequate  boarding  accommodations,  the  best  results 
cannot  be  expected  from  the  proposed  additional  equipment 
for  instruction  purposes. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Summer  School  for  Teachers  was 
opened  on  the  12th  day  of  June  and  closed  on  the  23rd  day  of 
July,  1907,  the  registration  being  325,  or  29  per  cent  in  advance 
of  that  for  the  preceding  year.  Practically  all  of  those  in  at- 
tendance were  teachers  or  persons  preparing  for  teaching.  Fif- 
ty-seven Alabama  counties  and  seven  states  were  represented. 

The  wisdom  of  the  establishment  of  the  Summer  School  be- 
comes more  apparent  year  by  year.  It  is  not  only  elevating 
the  standard  of  teaching  in  Alabama,  but  is  also  bringing  the 
University  into  closer  touch  with  the  people,  and  thereby  popu- 
larizing the  cause  of  universal  education  at  public  expense. 
This  is  attested  in  large  part  by  the  action  of  the  last  Legisla- 
ture relative  to  educational  institutions. 

In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  to  report  that,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Code  Committee,  the  Legislature  re- 
moved the  condition  attaching  to  the  statute  providing  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $5,000.00  for  the  support  of  the  Summer 
School.  Heretofore  that  appropriation  was  not  available  in 
anv  year  until  the  supplemental   sum  of  $2,500.00  had  been 
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raised  from  other  sources.  Hereafter  it  will  probably  not  be 
necessary  to  supplement  the  state  appropriation  by  more  than 
$1,000.00.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  be  able  to  con- 
duct the  school  without  a  supplement. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Notwithstanding  many  other  institutions  have  experienced 
serious"  disciplinary  troubles  during  the  year — and  such  trou- 
bles seem  sometimes  to  come  in  epidemic  forms — compara- 
tively few  breaches  of  good  conduct  have  been  committed  by 
our  students  during  the  session.  As  the  period  of  military  dis- 
cipline recedes,  discipline  at  the  University  seems  to  improve. 
The  breaches  which  have  occurred  have  been  dealt  with  in 
moderation  but  with  firmness.  The  good  of  the  offending  stu- 
dent, as  well  as  of  the  institution,  has  at  all  times  been  kept  in 
view.  There  have  been  few  suspensions  during  the  year, 
and  no  expulsions.  Indeed,  during  my  six  years  as  President, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  expulsion  and,  so  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, there  has  been  but  one  appeal  to  the  Board  in  cases 
of  suspension. 

REPAIRS   AND   FURNISHINGS. 

As  usual,  the  appropriations  for  repairs  and  furnishings  has 
proved  to  be  inadequate,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
overdraw  that  account.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Board  held  at  Birmingham,  an  overdraft  was 
authorized.  Yet  many  needed  improvements  have  been  de- 
ferred. 

For  many  years  prior  to  this,  the  University  has  been  hard 
pressed  financially,  and  for  that  reason  the  material  equipment 
could  not  be  kept  in  a  condition  of  good  repair.  All  of  the 
buildings,  especially  the  houses  of  professors,  were  allowed  to 
become  dilapidated.  The  appropriation  for  repairs  and  fur- 
nishings has  been  used  chiefly  upon  the  houses  occupied  by 
professors  because  those  buildings  were  in  greatest  need  of  re- 
pairs. Indeed,  their  very  preservation  demanded  it.  All  of 
them  have  been  painted,  and  most  of  them  have  been  provided 
with  bathing  facilities.  Yet  the  homes  of  the  professors  are 
still  without  many  of  the  modern  conveniences.  All  are  with- 
out lighting  and  sewerage.  In  the  budget  suggested  for  the 
next  year,  these  conveniences  are  provided   for.     Unless  the 
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professors  be  provided  with  the  comforts  of  life,  we  cannot 
expect  them  to  be  satisfied  and  to  render  uncomplainingly  the 
best  of  service.  If  their  homes  were  made  modern,  comforta- 
ble and  attractive,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  pay  for  their  use  a  reasonable  rental ;  and  this  I  recommend. 
Your  Building  Committee  has  authorized  the  University  ar- 
chitect to  restore  the  "President's  Mansion"  and  provide  it  with 
the  necessary  conveniences,  and  the  repairs  thereon  are  nearing 
completion. 

BOARDING    DEPARTMENT. 

While  the  boarding  department  for  men  has  always  been  a 
source  of  dissatisfaction,  worry  and  perplexity,  it  has  been  run 
more  satisfactorily  than  usual.  It  has  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  student  boarding  association,  and  has  been  oper- 
ated by  a  board  of  directors  selected  by  the  students  living  in 
the  domitories.  A  student,  Mr.  Jeff  Bell,  has  acted  as  stew- 
ard. For  the  present  at  least,  this  seems  to  be  the  best  method 
of  conducting  the  department. 

THE   ANNEX. 

The  Julia  Tutwiler  Annex  has  been  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Miller,  and  has  been  run  with  less  fric- 
tion than  heretofore.  Mr.  Miller  has  also  performed  the  duties 
of  Keeper  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  including  the  manage- 
ment of  the  University  farm  and  dairy. 

CATALOGS. 

The  catalogs  are  now  published  in  the  form  of  University 
Bulletins,  which  appear  quarterly.  The  Bulletin  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1908  contains  the  catalog  of  the  Summer  School ; 
that  for  the  second  or  current  quarter  will  contain  the  catalog 
of  the  regular  session ;  that  for  the  third  quarter  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  commencement  program ;  while  that  for  the  fourth 
quarter  will  probably  contain  matter  relating  to  certain  depart- 
ments and  courses. 

The  Bulletins  are  circulated  at  second-class  postal  rates,  and 
thereby  quite  a  saving  is  made  in  mailing  expenses.  I  recom- 
mend that  you  authorize  the  publication  of  the  annual  catalog. 
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HEALTH    OF    STUDENTS. 

From  the  report  of  the  University  physician  which  is  sub- 
mitted herewith,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  health  of  students 
has  been  unusually  good.  No  death  from  sickness  has  occur- 
red, and  we  have  escaped  the  usual  epidemics,  except  influenza. 
Two  students  have  undergone  successful  operations  for  appen- 
dicitis, and  four  other  similar  cases  were  not  operated  upon. 

UNIVERSITY    HOSPITAL. 

After  the  last  commencement,  Mrs.  Amelia  Gorgas  requested 
that  she  be  relieved  of  the  duty  of  conducting  the  college  hos- 
pital, without  forfeiting  the  use  of  the  house  in  which  the 
hospital  was  conducted,  and  in  which  she  has  resided  for  so 
long  a  time.  Her  request  was  granted,  and  arrangement  was 
made  with  Dr.  W.  G.  Somerville,  the  college  physician,  to  care 
for  sick  students  at  his  private  infirmary.  The  compensation 
heretofore  paid  Mrs.  Gorgas  for  conducting  the  hospital  has 
been  paid  to  Dr.  Somerville,  and  it  is  planned  to  continue  this 
arrangement  for  the  coming  year. 

Mrs.  Gorgas  has  been  charged  no  rental  for  the  house  occu- 
pied by  her  and,  unless  the  Board  should  order  otherwise,  she 
will  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  house  indefinitely  free  of  charge, 
other  than  that  for  necessary  repairs. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

Pursuant  to  the  power  given  the  Piesident,  Miss  Ora  Io- 
neene  Smith,  of  Belton,  S.  C.,  was  appointed  to  the  position 
of  Librarian.  She  is  a  professional  librarian,  having  received 
her  technical  training  at  Drexel  Institute,  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Smith  has  spent  the  year  in  an  effort  to  re-organize  the 
library  along  the  most  modern  lines,  and  is  still  engaged  in 
that  work.  The  effort  to  re-classify  and  re-catalog  the  books, 
documents  and  periodicals — consisting  of  many  thousands  of 
volumes — is  proving  to  be  quite  a  lengthy  and  laborious  under- 
taking, especially  so  since  the  work  must  be  done  during  the 
regular  and  summer  sessions.  When  the  work  is  completed, 
the  library  will  be  up-to-date  in  all  respects,  save  one,  and  that 
lies  in  the  lack  of  a  separate  and  modern  building. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  re-organizing  the  library 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  conduct  it  in  the  proper  manner,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  specially-trained  assistant;  and 
for  that  purpose  an  additional  appropriation  of  $600.00  is 
provided  in  the  budget. 

During  the  year  library  fees  amounting  to  $1,067.00  have 
been  collected.  Of  this  amount,  the  approximate  sum  of  $1,000 
has  been  expended  for  books  and  periodicals.  For  other  nec- 
essary library  equipment,  an  additional  sum  of  $235.00  has 
been  expended  from  the  appropriation  for  Departmental  Sup- 
port. A  like  expenditure  will  probably  be  necessary  for  next 
year. 

One  of  the  University's  greatest  needs  is  a  building  for  the 
library.  Without  such  a  building  further  expansion  is'  impos- 
sible. Adequate  library  equipment  and  facilities  are  essential 
to  the  highest  and  best  development  of  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing. Indeed,  the  library  is  the  working  laboratory  of  many  of 
the  most  important  departments  and  schools. 

GYMNASIUM. 

The  gymnasium  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Messrs1.  L. 
W.  Chapman  and  William  L.  Martin.  All  young  men  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  have  been  required  to  take 
the  instruction,  the  work  being  optional  with  Juniors  and  Sen- 
iors.    No  physical  training  is  provided  for  women  students. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Dr.  J.  W.  H.  Pollard, 
a  highly  trained  specialist,  to  take  charge  of  the  physical  train- 
ing work  next  session.  In  order  to  secure  his  services,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pay  a  higher  salary  than  has  been  paid  hereto- 
fore. The  necessary  amount  has  been  stated  in  the  suggested 
budget. 

What  has  been  stated  relative  to  the  need  of  a  special  building 
for  the  library  can  be  stated  with  equal  force  relative  to  the 
need  of  a  special  building  and  better  equipment  for  the  gym- 
nasium. Along  with  the  development  of  the  mind  should  be  the 
development  of  the  body.  Indeed,  it  is  a  well-recognized  fact 
that,  without  physical  development,  the  highest  mental  growth 
is  impossible.  Our  facilities'  for  the  promotion  of  physical  de- 
velopment are  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents.   This  weakness  should  be  removed. 
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I  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  immediately  to  provide  a 
modern  and  well-equipped  gymnasium.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  can  be  done  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000.00. 

THE   POSTOEFICE. 

Since  your  last  meeting,  Mrs'.  Gorgas  has  resigned  the  posi- 
tion of  postmaster  and,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  fac- 
ulty, Mr.  James  A.  Anderson  has  been  appointed  to  the  va- 
cancy. The  office  has  been  moved  to  a  room  in  Woods  Hall, 
as  Mrs.  Gorgas  preferred  that  it  be  moved  into  another  build- 
ing. 

MEETINGS  ATTENDED. 

During  the  year,  I  have  attended,  at  the  expense  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  following  educational  meetings :  the  Lexington 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association,  the  Birming- 
ham meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges'  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  the  Memphis  meeting  of  the 
Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  the  annual  and  the 
special  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties, the  Montgomery  meeting  of  the  Alabama  Educational  As- 
sociation, the  State  Association  of  Alabama  Colleges,  a  number 
of  county  teachers'  institutes,  and  s'everal  meeting  of  the  Build- 
ing Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  I  have  also  made 
three  visits  to  the  Medical  Department  at  Mobile.  While  this 
work  is  laborious  and  expensive,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  the  institution  in  touch  with  the  educational 
movements  of  the  day.  The  University  should  lead  in  educa- 
tion in  Alabama,  and  should  stand  among  the  leaders  in  the 
section  and  nation. 

PROFESSOR  OE  SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 

Since  your  last  meeting,  the  Associate  Professorship  of  Sec- 
ondary Education  became  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Pro- 
fessor Joel  C.  DuBose.  The  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  J.  Doster,  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal 
College  at  Troy,  Alabama. 

The  services  rendered  by  Professor  DuBose  contributed 
largely  to  the  creation  of  the  sentiment  that  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  establishing  a    state    system    of    county    high 
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schools ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  he  concluded 
not  to  remain  in  the  work. 

Professor  Doster,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  on  December 
1st,  was  educated  at  the  Troy  State  Normal  College  and  at  Co- 
lumbia University  of  New  York.  He  is  an  educator  by  profes- 
sion, training  and  experience,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  fill  the  position  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

The  General  Education  Board  has  not  yet  signified  its'  in- 
tention to  continue  the  appropriation  for  this  work  another 
year ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  do  so. 

PRE-CLINICAL    COURSE   IN    MEDICINE. 

The  two-year  pre-clinical  course  in  medicine  offered  at  Tus- 
caloosa promises  to  be  a  success.  Eight  students  have  been 
enrolled,  and  they  are  reported  as  having  made  satisfactory 
progress  in  their  studies.  There  is  reason  to  hope  for  a  much 
larger  enrollment  next  session. 

By  this  arrangement,  students  are  able  in  six  years  to  obtain 
the  Bachelor's  degree  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
thereby  saving  two  years  of  time.  The  plan  has  been  adopted 
by  several  other  institutions. 

In  the  course  in  pharmacy  offered  at  Tuscaloosa,  five  stu- 
dents have  been  enrolled.  It  is  hoped  that  the  number  will  in- 
crease from  year  to  year.  It  will  probably  rquire  two  or  three 
years  to  ascertain  whether  these  courses  should  be  made  perma- 
nent ;  and,  till  that  question  has  been  settled,  an  extensive  de- 
velopment of  the  courses  should  not  be  entered  upon. 

RESIGNATION    OE    PROEESSOR    BUCHNER. 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  who  for  more  than  five  years  has 
filled  the  Professorship  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  has  been 
called  to  a  similar  chair  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Bal- 
timore, Md.  During  his  connection  with  the  University,  he 
has  impressed  himself  upon  all  concerned  as  a  teacher  of  abil- 
ity, energy,  enthusiasm  and  great  effectiveness.  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  he  has  been  at  all  times  prompt,  pains- 
taking, cheerful,  helpful  and  loyal.  Gentlemanly,  sociable, 
sympathetic,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  service, 
he  has  been  popular  among  co-workers,  students,  alumni,  and 
other  people. 
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Dr..  Buchner  will  be  quite  an  acquisition  to  the  Hopkins 
Faculty.     We  part  with  him  reluctantly. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  EXPANSION. 

The  establishment  of  the  county  high  schools,  for  which  the 
last  Legislature  made  provision,  will  increase  immediately  the 
demand  for  specially  trained  high  school  principals  and  teach- 
ers, and  it  becomes  incumbent  upon  the  University,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  such  principals  and  teachers,  to  enter  upon 
an  expansion  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 
The  normal  schools  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  teach- 
ers for  the  elementary  schools  even,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  of  them  that  they  will  be  able  to  meet  the  additional  de- 
mand for  high  school  teachers. 

No  institution  in  the  state  is  making  special  provision  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  high  schools.  It  is  conceded  gen- 
erally that  those  teachers  should  receive  college  training.  Nec- 
essarily and  logically  that  training  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  University ;  and,  to  that  end,  I  recommend  that  you  author- 
ize the  development  of  the  department  mentioned  into  a  quasi 
professional  school,  to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  one  more  instructor  (an  Adjunct 
Professor)  the  suggested  work  could  be  started.  If  the  under- 
taking should  succeed,  other  teachers  could  be  added  as  the 
department  develops.  It  is  thought  that  such  a  development 
would  not  only  meet  an  imperative  demand  of  the  State's  edu- 
cational system,  but  would  also  result  in  a  largely  increased  en- 
rollment of  students  at  the  University. 

If  this  expansion  should  be  authorized,  the  plan  in  mind 
would  call  for  the  organization  of  a  special  faculty  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  to  be  composed  of  the  teachers  in  that 
department  and  the  teachers  in  related  departments  and  schools. 

The  courses  would  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  students,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  to  begin  to  specialize  in  edu- 
cation, with  the  view  of  obtaining  at  the  close  of  the  Senior 
year  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  or  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education  and,  after  an  additional  year  of  study, 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education  or  Master  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion. 
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This  work  in  modified  forms  is  being  undertaken  by  a  num- 
ber of  institutions,  notably  the  Universities  of  Missouri  and 
Virginia.  I  know  of  no  more  important  new  service  upon 
which  the  University  could  enter  at  this  time. 

conclusion. 
Permit  me  to  thank  the  Board  of  Trustees,  collectively  and 
individually,  for  the  confidence  and  support  accorded  to  me  in 
the  past.  Very  truly, 

John  W.  Abercrombie, 
President 


